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* Remarkable Remarks + 


Joun Haynes Houmes: If the story 
of official anarchy in this country 
were ever told in full, it would be 
enough to bring the blush of shame to 
the cheeks of every right-thinking 
American. 

fe 


SENATOR Boran: The Republican 
party lost a campaign in 1916 because 
they did not know a large portion of 
this country existed. 

fe 

Senator Norris: My hands are 
free now, and I have not taken any 
steps to tie them, and I do not intend 
to do so. 


Ex-Governor Sriaton of Georgia: 
Any Democrat who can perform some 
outstanding service for the country 
may be the next President. 


J. L. Garvin: The peacemakers of 
Paris did not bar revision; bad as was 
the Versailles Treaty, it was not as 
bad as that. 


SENATOR Brooxuart: I am a better 
Republican than is the Senator from 
Indiana (Watson) today. 


Rev. Lester E. Evans: A Christian 
has no right ever, at any time, to look 
shoddy, cheap, or old-fashioned. 

fe 


Emory R. Buckner: I went on the 
water wagon at four o’clock on Jan- 
uary 26 last. 


Dr. Harrison E. Howe: The 45,000 
horses and mules in the Army cost 
$6,570,000 for forage alone. 


Jacx Dempsey: I liked the old nose 
better than the new one. 


Cuartes E. Hucues: I feel very 
pleasantly toward everybody. 
fe 


Epcar A. Guest: I do not care for 
pumpkin pie. 





Mayor or Nice: If Mme. Ganna 
Walska wishes to guarantee fifty 
thousand francs to cover the capacity 
of the Opera House, perhaps she can 


sing again. 
fo 


SENATOR Tuomas J. Watsu: Not 
since the early days of this century has 
there been such a furore in the organ- 
ization of trusts and monopolies. 

. 

Mayor Joun J. Hytan (New York 
City): I believe that when a man does 
what he thinks is right, a special provi- 
dence looks after him. 


Mrs. Maser WatkerR WILDE- 
BRANDT: Prohibition will eventually 
hold sway because America has never 
started anything she didn’t finish. 


Epwin L. James: Anyone would be 
foolish to try to predict today what 
the French will do. 

fe 

SPEAKER Nicuo.as Loncwortu: As 
far as can be seen at present, Paulina 
resembles Mrs. Longworth. 

fe 

Ramsay MacDona bp: For ten years 
yet France has military security guar- 
anteed by ourselves and Belgium. 

fe 

Dr. T. Gitpert Pearson: America 

leads the movement to save the birds 


of the world. 
mY 


Rev. S. Parkes Capman: The high- 
est types of friendship are never 
between women and men. 

fe 

Rev. Dr. Geo. W. Ripeout: The 
clergy’s sacred enclosure should not be 
broken into. 


GLENN Frank: Define sin as some- 
thing that hurts life rather than God. 
fe 

Count Karo ryt: I have renounced 
my class. 
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A Snub, But Not a Vendetta 
\ Tue INDEPENDENT has said before, the 


nomination of Charles B. Warren was a 

mistake. He has excellent qualities, but they 
are not those that the nation expects in its Attorney- 
General. Moreover, his record in corporation mat- 
ters gave the opposition exactly the points needed to 
bring in the wavering. Even so, Warren could not 
have been defeated if Senator Couzens had voted for 
him. Trying to push a man into the Cabinet against 
the wishes of leaders in his own State was a tactical 
blunder. Can it be that the President is not quite the 
political wizard the country thinks him? 

The combination of his personality, his record, 
and a home State quarrel defeated Warren. The re- 
sult, therefore, does not necessarily presage another 
strong coalition of Democrats and_ progressive 
Republicans against the President. We feel that, 
ordinarily, the Presidential program will go through, 
and that there will be no systematic vendetta on 
Capitol Hill against Coolidge. At the same time, 
the incident shows that the President’s victory has 
not strengthened his grip on Congress. Failure to 
influence Congress has been his weakness all along; 
but in sending Warren’s name back to the Senate the 
President at last showed that he is willing to fight in 
defense of policy and personnel. | 

It is unfortunate that the President has elected to 
do battle with the odds against him. If he wins, 
he merely adds to his official family a Cabinet mem- 
ber predestined to unpopularity. If he loses, he sac- 
rifices prestige and so endangers his whole program. 
To fight too late is sometimes more disastrous than 
not to fight at all. 


The Crime of March 4 


ENERAL DAWES is a successful thief. He 

stole the Inauguration — something that has 
never happened before in all the annals of our 
crime. Ordinarily, the Vice President creeps into 
office, the most furtive feature of the day. As a rule, 
when all the shouting is over, and the parade has 
passed, and the President has started home, tired 


and happy, and the Committee in Charge is think- 
ing of what the Governor of North Carolina said to 
the Governor of South Carolina, the chairman of 
that Committee says — “Yes, it was a big success; 
everything went fine, but I’ve a kind of feeling we 
forgot something. Haven’t you, Al?” And Al (Sen- 
ator Albert E. Fig) says, ‘No, I don’t think so. It 
seemed all right to me,” and they start to go. But 
Just then a page is likely to run up breathless and 
cry, “‘Say, listen, the Vice President’s been sitting 
in the Senate Chamber for five hours and he wantsa 
know if you ain’t going to inaugurate him.” 

It is customary, when you open your paper on 
March § and have skipped the first six pages, which 
deal with various aspects of the President’s per- 
formance, to find in an obscure corner of the seventh 
page, between “Shipping News,” and “Death of a 
Thirty-Second Degree Mason in Brooklyn,” a little 
paragraph stating that the Vice President also took 
the oath of office. 

But not so on March §, 1925. With that uncanny 
instinct for seizing the opportunity, with that will- 
ingness to capitalize his newspaper personality, 
with that positive talent for using the dramatic, the 
arresting, the unexpected gesture, Vice President 
Dawes, in lecturing the Senate, captured the atten- 
tion of the public and almost crowded the President 
off the front page. The public has decided that his 
speech was sound doctrine and that the joke is on 
the Senate. Nervous and proper-minded American 
citizens were distressed over the manner of the 
speech — just think of it, with all those diplomats 
there to see! But the only people who really suffered 
were the Senators. It was not so much their devo- 
tion to the solemn fooleries of filibuster that was 
injured as it was their vanity; they suffered par- 
ticularly from the indignity of being sworn in en 
masse like a herd of immigrants taking out their 
first papers. Probably the Vice President will not 
succeed in making the Senate reform its rules. 
The Senate has been wounded in a sensitive spot; 
it will oppose any measure of reform favored by its 
presiding officer. But Mr. Dawes has made his 
point and the public is with him; the Senate’s posi- 
tion is purely defensive. 
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On March 4, 1929, the Vice President will have 
another chance to make a speech to or at the Sen- 
ate. A patient country awaits that purple morn, 
praying that the event will not find General Dawes 
suffering from either a sprained wrist or a hard cold. 


Mrs. Coolidge 


Amer th fur dealers have kind hearts but no 
business sense or local pride. Here they have 
gone and given Mrs. Coolidge an Alaskan seal coat, 
leaving their native peltries in the cold, as it were. 
Why not a Vermont fox mantle for the gracious lady 
of the White House? Fancy California sending her 
a box of Oregon apples, or Kansas kicking through 
with a Kentucky turkey for the Presidential 
Thanksgiving dinner! No wonder New England is 
losing ground in everything except the graces that 
adorn life. 

Mrs. Coolidge is one of these. We should not be 
surprised to hear her husband break out some day 
in that classic of American success — “I owe it all 
to my wife.” Probably he would have done so 
already but for his burning passion for silence. As 
Madame Vice President, she was all that the second 
lady of the land can be on the salary paid. As the 
mistress of the White House, Mrs. Coolidge has 
risen superbly to all the requirements of that 
difficult position. For generations New England’s 
best exports have been men and women; but one 
has only to observe the ways of the President’s 
wife to realize that the good old strain is not by any 
means exhausted. 


Cunning in Moscow 
ik Russia using the oil fields of northern Sakhalin 


as a pawn in the struggle for American recogni- 
tion, and is Japan being played off against the 
United States in the process? 

The new Russian-Japanese agreement gives to 
the Japanese fifty per cent of the oil area of northern 
Sakhalin and what is tantamount to a preference 
right in the remainder. Some time ago Dr. White of 
the United States Geological Survey estimated that 
this area contained anywhere from 1,300,000,000 to 
3,300,000,000 barrels of oil, or nearly one half of 
the total reserves in the United States. Some doubt 
has recently been cast on these figures, but what- 
ever the exact amount, the fact remains that a vast 
amount of oil, very near to Japan, is involved. And 
until recently the Sinclair Company had a conces- 
sion for its exploitation. 

Suit has been brought in the District Court at 
Moscow to cancel that concession. Presumably, the 
original contract was contingent on American recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government. Certainly, it was 
in conflict with the present -Japanese agreement. 
Yet the Pravda of March 1 states: “We have a 


right to annul the agreement in view of the failure 
of the Americans to keep their part of the bargain. 
But this does not necessarily mean that we would 
be opposed to negotiating a new agreement with 
them. Our Government can work with the Sinclair 
Company, but not on the basis of the former 
agreement.” 

Obviously, something is going on. It is a sus- 
Picious circumstance that the Soviet Government, 
maintaining that Sinclair has abrogated his own 
contract, at the same time takes the matter into 
court. What better bid for American friendship 
could that Government make than to have a 
Russian court hold against the Government itself, 
declare the Sinclair contract valid, the Japanese 
agreement invalid, and make a virtuous statement 
on the sanctity of prior contracts? The only fly in 
the ointment is Moscow’s failure to recognize how 
the American public, smarting under remembrance 
of the Teapot Dome leases, would be apt to respond 
to favors showered at this time on Mr. Sinclair. 


General Mitchell 


ERHAPS it was necessary in the interests of 

discipline and administrative efficiency to de- 
mote General Mitchell by failing to reappoint him 
Assistant Chief of the Air Service. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he could hardly have expected to 
continue in that office. He had criticized too many 
big bugs, stepped on too many gouty toes, dis- 
turbed too many placid bureaucrats to make his 
continuance in office useful or productive. 

General Mitchell shows no signs of considering 
himself a martyr. He acted in accordance with his 
convictions; in his startling testimony, in the 
expression of his downright opinions, he offered 
himself as a sacrifice in order to attract and focus 
public attention on a situation of great importance. 
In so doing he performed a real public service. His 
comrades, the knights of the air, will rise up and 
call him blessed. The grosses légumes of the War 
Department and Navy Department will call him 
something else. But the country sees in him a 
strong personality who did his duty as he saw it 
and is willing to accept the consequences. 


Subversive Doctrine 


“TNTELLIGENCE, leisure, and wealth are the 
most certain mediums of approach to power 
and far-reaching influence.” Thus begins a bulletin 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
Somehow this sounds all wrong. We have never 
believed that leisure and wealth helped anybody to 
get anywhere. We have always been told and have 
consequently believed that the way to get some- 
where was to start in complete poverty, selling 
newspapers or shining shoes, working twenty-two 
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hours out of the twenty-four, and saving all your 
money except the five cents given once a week to the 
Baptist Sunday School. We also believed that the 
more handicaps you had the better off you were. 
Thus a man with one eye and one leg and St. Vitus’ 
dance was in a far better way to succeed than a 
merely normal person. If, in addition, he were 
naturally idiotic — a stiff handicap this — he was 
practically certain to end as a Captain of Industry 
or a Senator or a General. 

And now we are told that wealth and leisure are 
the most certain mediums of approach to power and 
far-reaching influence. Life seems to be a positive 
conspiracy to rob us of our illusions. 


Business Recognizes Russia 


em wastes no time mourning over 
bleaching bones in the desert of failure. If a 
sinking firm enjoys a good reputation, it may be 
grubstaked toward recovery, but if there are no 
grounds for confidence or hope, business pockets its 
losses, divides with the help of bankruptcy courts 
whatever assets are found, and seeks greener fields. 
If the individuals involved in the failure later get 
into position to buy and sell, their orders are 
scanned, not only from the standpoint of past 
misfortunes, but also in the light of their capacity 
to pay and reorder. 

That explains why the State Bank of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics can advertise in the 
New York Times that its New York correspondents 
are the Guaranty Trust Company, the Equitable 
Trust Company, Irving Bank, Columbia Trust 
Company, Public National Bank, the State Bank, 
Bank of the United States, and the J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corporation. With a capital 
equal to more than 50,000,000 gold dollars and 
branches in every center of European and Asiatic 
Russia, it is in position to do banking business of 
every description over one sixth of the land area of 
the world. 

Of course, the Soviet bank’s American corre- 
spondents have no patience with communism; 
neither do they wish to forego Russian business 
simply because the Administration refuses to haul 
down its “No Recognition” sign. It is a bank’s 
business to facilitate the movement of funds and 
credits, which in Russia can proceed only through a 
government monopoly, the State Bank. Therefore, 
these great banks recognize the Soviet bank and 
deal with it according to sound banking practice. 
Wall Street, in effect, has recognized Russia. 

Bankers, as practical men, conclude that Old 
Russia will not rise to pay interest on dead debts. 
Statesmen of Europe agree with them. Washington, 
in fact, houses the only important group that can 
afford to be stubborn in defiance of hard facts and 
business interests. 


Tainted Money P 


HAT great-hearted man, Dr. John Roach 

Straton, is alarmed because Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., is both a friend of Dr. Fosdick and a sup- 
porter of the Baptist Church. “Mr. Rockefeller has 
tightened his grip on our denomination here in the 
Northland by paying the debts of our Woman’s 
Missionary Societies and making other large gifts 
to our missionary work.” This is not criminal in 
itself, but Mr. Rockefeller is the friend and sup- 
porter of that horrible modernist, Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. All the evils in society, Dr. Straton 
says, derive from modernism. Therefore, the Bap- 
tist brotherhood is in grave danger of being cor- 
rupted and destroyed. Can they accept money from 
Mr. Rockefeller and denounce his friend at one and 
the same time? And so on and so on. 

This particular mental anguish of Dr. John Roach 
Straton is no more and no less important than any 
of the hourly mental anguishes which afflict that 
long-suffering divine. The interesting thing about 
his latest wail is the unanimity with which the New 
York papers gave it prominent space and serious 
discussion. Why does Dr. Straton always get what 
the French call “a good press”? No matter how 
grievous the imbecility of his views on any public 
question, they are seriously and solemnly reported 
and discussed by newspaper men whose cheeks 
must ache from being always full of tongue. Does 
the Reverend Doctor employ a superlative press 
agent, or do the papers fear the wrath of offended 
Baptists? These are deep mysteries. We cannot 
solve them. 


The Discovery at Gizeh 


O civilized people the world over the announce- 

ment of the discovery by the Boston-Harvard 
Expedition under the direction of Dr. George A. 
Reisner of an intact tomb of the Fourth Dynasty 
is an event of first importance. The public, which at 
the last grew bored by the exploitation and publicity 
of the Tutankhamen discovery, may not again 
revert to Egyptology, but everyone with any feeling 
for the romance of historical research will be thrilled 
by this discovery. The tomb is dated about 3000 
B.c. As we go to press, details are not available as to 
the exact contents of the room — nor the identity 
of the person buried there. We only know that it is 
the first important intact tomb yet found previous 
to the Sixth Dynasty, that it is of the time of 
Sneferuw, and perhaps contains the remains of the 
Princess Nepti-Sneferuw, probably a daughter of 
the king. 

The significance of this discovery, the light it 
may cast on that far-away epoch — compared with 
which the relics of Tutankhamen are of yesterday — 
is obvious even to the layman. The historians and 
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archeologists who spend their lives seeking out the 
dim path that leads back toward the forgotten 
childhood of civilization unite in praise of this 
great achievement of Dr. Reisner and his collabora- 
tors. For this discovery is the result, not of hit-or- 
miss excavation, not of “wildcatting” for ruins, but 
of a deliberate program based on immense erudition 
and intelligence and carried out with extraordinary 
efficiency and skill. Dr. Reisner is not only a scholar 
among scholars, one of the great Egyptologists of 
this or any time, but he is also an organizer whom 
Henry Ford would be proud to know. In talking 
with him, one has the impression that he is prouder 
of the number of cubic yards of dirt he can move 
with a certain number of workmen than he is of all 
the book knowledge and learning for which he is 
distinguished. To move two yards of dirt where one 
was moved before is a triumph of organization both 
of material forces and of the human equation; it is 
clear that he is both a sage, an engineer, and a 
diplomat. The Boston-Harvard Expedition is to be 
congratulated on the fruits of its labors. We hope 
that its efforts will be supported most generously 
by a public which appreciates efficient and devoted 
performance. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is happy to have in this 
number an article from Dr. Reisner’s pen on the 
subject of Egyptian research, and to be able to 
reproduce pictures which show the site of this 
discovery. 


Sense and Censorship 


RECENT remark credited to the Lord Cham- 

berlain of England brings out the defect at 
the core of state censorship. The Lord Chamberlain 
had forbidden the performance of “The Fire- 
brand” unless “bawd” and another word were 
removed from the script. An American director 
argued the point. “You will find both these words 
recurring frequently in Shakespeare,” he said. 
And the Lord Chamberlain replied: “Well, if 
Shakespeare were producing this play, I wouldn’t 
object.” Unfortunately, we shall have jurors in 
America like the Lord Chamberlain. The whole 
pointed truth of the matter is that no jury on 
earth, leading citizens, highbrows, or flat ones, is 
fit to pronounce judgment on a play after one 
night’s hearing. There is only one jury for the 
theatre, and that is the judgment of the years. If 
a few plays arrive from the sewer upon the Amer- 
ican stage, we can trust this jury to relegate them 
to their place of origin without the saving grace 
of publicity. 

After all, how can one man or twelve men agree 
upon a common definition of that relative word 
“salacious”? Congressman Edgar Howard of the 
third Nebraska district is quoted in the American 
Mercury for March: “No man or woman has ever 


read in a Nebraska newspaper the published state- 
ment that any Nebraska woman was getting ready 
for the visit of the stork. In our clean Nebraska 
atmosphere such a publication as that would be 
regarded as unclean.” 

He, too, might be a juror. 


Learn While You Sleep 


LADY named Mrs. Henry Cash, in a recent 

article in the New York World Magazine on 
“Slumber Pedagogy,” explains how she taught her 
little daughter the multiplication table and her little 
son the preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States while they were fast asleep. It seems that lit- 
tle Miss Cash had really grave difficulty in learning 
the “eight table” until Mrs. Cash came to her res- 
cue. “‘After she was soundly asleep I told her, re- 
peatedly, that three times eight is twenty-four. 
Next night I impressed the truth about five times 
eight, and the third night the identity of eight times 
eight and sixty-four. Each morning she knew in- 
stantly what I had told her, though she did not re- 
member or guess that I had done any such telling. 
And lo! the table of eights was conquered.” 

The intellectual progress of Miss Petty Cash does 
not seem to have been rapid, but it was practically 
painless. Much can be said in favor of this method of 
education, but Mrs. Cash can hardly claim to have 
discovered it. There was a professor who lectured on 
the history of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
when we were in college whose third or fourth sen- 
tence invariably induced a deep, delightful, and 
health-giving slumber. He seemed to have some 
strange, hypnotic power. When he stopped talking, 
the undergraduates woke up with a sigh of regret 
and sadly took the long, long trail a-winding from 
the land of their dreams. We have always attrib- 
uted our singularly exact and well-rounded knowl- 
edge of the Renaissance and the Reformation to 
this early application of the priceless theory of 
slumber pedagogy. We do not at this moment recall 
whether it was in a waking or a sleeping interval that 
we acquired the priceless epigram concerning the 
Protestant Reformation to the effect that “‘ Erasmus 
laid the egg, but Luther hatched it,” a saying 
whose biological and human interest has brightened 
many a dark and gloomy hour; but the chances are 
about five to one that it came to us when locked 
in the arms of Morpheus. 

Mrs. Cash has grasped a great principle — teach 
the young while they are unconscious and thus can- 
not oppose instruction with that intense loathing of 
imposed knowledge which is an attribute of the con- 
scious mind. Besides, the process is so humane. In- 
stead of saying: ‘“‘What they don’t know doesn't 
hurt them,” we shall soon be saying — ‘“ What they 
know doesn’t hurt them,” and that is a great ad- 
vance in the art and science of living. 
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The Economy Program 


Congress slips a Salary Increase from the Treasury 
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“Nothing to Lend.” — G. O. P. 


“A party is a body of men united for promoting by their 
joint endeavors the national interest upon some principle 
on which they are agreed.”” — EDMUND BurKE. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE is a good party 
Pp man. His inaugural contained the usual coun- 

sel on the importance of party responsibility 
in the American scheme of government; yet in the 
early stages of the contest over Senate committee 
assignments, the White House is said to have been 
against disciplining the La Follette Senators by 
denying them seniority privileges. In this attitude 
the President may have been thinking of the 1926 
and 1928 elections, or he may have bowed to the 
personal friendships created when he was President 
of the Senate. It seems unlikely that he could 
have been moved by the unconvincing arguments 
which were later presented to the Senate by Borah 
and Norris. 

These arguments are a queer medley of oppor- 
tunism and idealism. On the one hand, it was urged 
that Senators Ladd, La Follette, Brookhart, and 
the rest were good Republicans because they fol- 
lowed without question Lincoln and Roosevelt. On 
the other hand, the point was stressed that the 
party would lose the Northwest if no consideration 
were shown the choices of Republican electorates. 

Last year both the party and its candidate were 
out-and-out conservative. Radicals were not wanted 
in Republican ranks; many left, yet some stayed 
for one foolish reason or another — either because 
Cal was poor and honest and pitched hay before the 
camera, or because their fathers and grandfathers 
had been Republican, or because they had a puny 
horror of losing their votes, or because the chief 
opposition candidate had proved himself enough of 
a lawyer to have important clients. But the party, 
on its frankly conservative platform, would have 
won without these accessions and is under no 
obligation to consider them now. With respect to 
individual Senators, the only tests that can be 
applied to their Republicanism of 1924 is the plat- 
form of 1924, not that of 1864 or of 1904. 


HE argument based on future partisan advan- 

tage is no better. Parties live on principles, not 
on majorities. As long as the Republican party 
stands courageously for any vital principle, no matter 
what, it will continue to live. It may not always 
carry the Northwest, but at least it will always have 
an effective organization there ready to do battle. 
For that matter, the Republicans can win without 
several Northwestern States, providing the Demo- 
crats do not get them and New York at the same 
time. The G. O. P., after being born on the frontier 
and after sundry shifts toward progressivism, seems 
now to be firmly set in the conservative matrix. As 





such, its power will wax and wane as conditions 
change; but death can come to it only through 
internal decay, by the toleration of elements in the 
party inimical to its solidarity. All this is quite 
apart from personal, group, or sectional loyalties. 

Those Senators who led in refusing to dodge this 
issue revealed a quite surprising grasp of political 
science. The attitude of the Democratic minority 
was similarly astute. In effect, the Democrats said: 
“This is a government of parties, and one of the 
penalties of success at the polls is the duty of 
organizing the Senate for the transaction of public 
business. Therefore, it is not for us to seize upon a 
temporary advantage for the sake of breaking down 
party responsibility.” 

This is in line with the new Democratic policy 
as set forth by ex-Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt 
and ex-Chairman Shaver in a letter campaign by 
means of which they are trying to rouse their party 


to renewed usefulness. In a recent letter to Senator 


Walsh, Mr. Roosevelt reports that the leading 
Democrats with whom he has communicated “are 
insistent that the Democratic party shall not, 
nationally, in the future confuse with basic princi- 
ples those matters of momentary or temporary 
nature which are principally of local interest. By 
thus confining itself to those issues, which the whole 
party in every section of the nation agrees on as fun- 
damental, we shall not only present a united front, 
but shall cease to confuse the electorate.” 


«gested igen this Republican decision will 
hasten the merging of radical and progressive 
groups into a third party which will be a continuing 
influence in American politics. If so, well and good. 
The party line-up has been unsatisfactory since the 
turn of the century. In order to give voters a fair 
chance to register their opinions, the United States 
should have three major parties, representing con- 
servative, liberal, and radical thought. The Re- 
publican party, at last, after much side-stepping, 
has moved into the conservative position; and the 
Democrats, though hampered by the inheritance of 
the Solid South, will gravitate naturally toward the 
liberal position. Any good conservative party needs 
a good strong radical party in its business. 


Creating a third party that will stand up long 


enough to count for better or worse in American 
history is bound to be a grueling job. A good deal 
of the spade work has been done, but the masonry 
is lacking. To build a real party on the American 
scale requires more than mere enthusiasm; it takes 
time, money, system, and patience. The Republicans 
have decided that no third party can borrow any 
of those essentials from the G. O. P. under the 
guise of between-election loyalty. The third party 
must fail or flourish on its own; and that 1s un- 
questionably the right decision from every stand- 
point — even from that of the third party itself. 
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What Is Crime Today P 
Evolution of the Sporting Theory of Justice - 


Should this man be in jail — 


By Prof. Fred E. Haynes 


According to the Bureau of the Census, upward of one hundred thousand 
persons, or one tenth of one per cent of the total population of the United 
States, are confined today in penal institutions. The Leopold-Loeb murder 
trial brought the question of responsibility for crime before the public in a 
very dramatic way. The conduct of the trial, the use of experts, the plea of 
guilty, the absence of a jury and the duel between Darrow and Crowe — all 
these features of our contemporary system of criminal justice received 
nation-wide consideration. The existing sporting theory of justice and a pos- 
sible scientific procedure were given a sort of public exposition. The judge’s 
decision against the death penalty because of the youth of the criminals em- 
phasized the mixture of the old and the new attitude. Public discussion of, 
and the reaction to, the different aspects indicated that opinion in regard to 
methods of dealing with criminals is undergoing a change. The majority of 
people see only vengeance, retribution, and deterrence in the trial and punish- 
ment of offenders. A minority sense the need of a more scientific procedure 
in our courts of justice. Gradually and without observation, new methods are 
being introduced. The use of experts by the defense compelled public opinion 








to compare scientific methods with the routine of the existing system. 
The purpose of this series of papers is to study the changing attitude 


(Keystone) toward crime from the standpoint of: 


Or in a hospital? 


A notorious criminal now standing 
trial on a murder charge 


I. The Courts. 
II. Crime and Science. 


III. The Press and the Public. 


I. The Courts 


existed for a long time, but criticism has 

become much more general in recent years, 
and has been expressed by leaders of the judiciary. 
Justice Holmes, Dean Pound, and Chief Justice 
Taft have at different times since 1895 condemned 
the administration of justice in the United States. 
Dean Pound in 1921 observed that though civil 
law has made great gains in the past generation, 
“criminal law has stood still and, with a few notable 
exceptions in one or two localities, remains what it 
was fifty years ago.” 

In England, many reforms were made from 1820. 
to 1890. In the United States, little attention has 
been paid by law schools, lawyers, or judges to the 
improvement of criminal law. No law school em- 
ploys a professor who gives full time to the study of 
criminal law. Most competent and honest lawyers 
avoid it; most criminal lawyers are interested in 
retaining the methods that will enable them to 
assist rich criminals to escape. 

Present-day machinery is largely the heritage of 
conditions which have fundamentally changed. 
The task is to diagnose a situation whose origins go 
back to social, economic, and political conditions 
distant in time and different from the present, and 


Pressea’ dissatisfaction with the courts has 


whose consequences can be understood only in con- 
nection with the civic standards and the economic 
interests of the present. A personal victim for a 
complex community failure satisfies the sense of the 
dramatic, but where the whole system of justice has 
broken down under industrial urban life, the real 
causes must be uncovered by thorough diagnosis. 
In actual practice, the criminal trial is regarded as 
a game or fight between lawyers. Each side tries to 
win its case and takes advantage of every possible 
technical device. The judge acts as an umpire en- 
forcing the rules of the game. The verdict depends 
upon whether the defendant has the better orator, 
or can secure a large number of delays, or use suc- 
cessfully the devices that were developed when the 
common people were trying to avoid the encroach- 
ments of the king. Of the technical devices, the most 
valuable to the defendant are the delays which oc- 
cur at almost every point in the procedure. The 
indictment, the selection of a jury, various formal 
motions, continuances, and appeals, devised for the 
defense of personal liberty from arbitrary power, are 
used by persons with abundant funds or influence 
to delay the course of justice. The poor and unin- 
fluential are rushed through with scant attention — 
fifty cases in thirty minutes in one Chicago court. 
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The “sporting theory of justice” is not available for 
the poor defendant. Only the person who can hire 
a trained lawyer can make an interesting fight. 

One remedy proposed for the evident unfairness 
and inefficiency of the present system is to appoint 
specialized officers to devote their entire time to the 
defense of those charged with crime. Fifteen cities 
in the United States now have so-called public de- 
fenders, whose duties compare with those of the 
prosecuting attorney. More efficient work results in 
a great financial saving to the State. But in spite of 
these advantages, progress has been very slow in the 
development of the defender system. 

The essential objection to the plan is that it is a 
makeshift. It perpetuates the contentiousness of the 
courts by enabling poor people to play the legal game 
more efficiently than under present conditions. A 
preferable plan would be to do away with the whole 
contentious procedure and make the court an agency 
for the scientific determination of guilt. 


UR model for scientific procedure exists in the 

juvenile court as it has been developed during 

the past twenty-five years. The original method of 

identical treatment for children and adults has been 

undergoing modification for at least a century. 

Progress has been rapid since the establishment of 
the Chicago court in 1899. 

The juvenile court has discarded the formal legal 
procedure of the criminal court. The judge hears 
cases either in his chambers or in the court room, 
and the presence of spectators is usually limited to 
persons who have some recognizable interest in the 
proceedings. Flexibility, guardianship, and protec- 
tion are emphasized rather than rigidity and punish- 
ment. The placing of the juvenile court under equity 
jurisdiction has been insisted upon by friends of the 
movement. Supreme courts have approved of this in 
several decisions. 

Investigation of complaints is made by probation 
officers acting as agents of the court. The investiga- 
tion involves, not merely the question of fact regard- 
ing a specified offense, but the whole social situation 
of the child — especially his home and neighborhood 
conditions and school and work records. Physical, 
mental, and psychiatric examinations are also pro- 
vided in many places. The information obtained in 
these various ways is the basis of decisions and 
policies. The purpose is to determine the general 

condition and character of the child, instead of 
simply ascertaining whether the defendant com- 
mitted the crime with which he is charged. The 
treatment in a specific case depends upon the needs 
of the particular individual without reference to 
other actual or potential delinquents, while in the 
ordinary criminal court a specific case must be dealt 
with in accordance with legislation intended to 
apply to all who violate the law. The procedure of 
the juvenile court is based upon inquiry, desire to 


comprehend the situation, and to work out methods 
of control based on comprehension. This means 
scientific determination of treatment in place of a 
trial characterized by contentiousness, with two 
partisan groups in conflict, and with a hostile atti- 


tude toward the defendant. Such a method of treat-. 


ment would revolutionize our criminal courts. 

Our juvenile court system has developed gradu- 
ally during the last quarter of a century. It has 
grown out of the existing procedure in answer to a 
demand for the separate treatment of children. 
In its development it has applied old principles of 
the law to new uses. Equity jurisdiction has been the 
basis for the informal court proceedings, and the 
legal idea of the child as a ward of the State under 
certain conditions has given rise to probation. Again, 
the practice of suspending sentences led to a similar 
result because of the need of some official to look 
after persons released on probation. Judges and 
lawyers have slowly but surely come to accept the 
existing juvenile court methods. In the same way, 
these methods are being extended to criminal courts. 
Adult probation now exists in thirty-five States 
in some form. 

Two principles have been used to justify the trial 
of juvenile offenders separately from adults. One is 
the lack of responsibility or discernment in juveniles. 
The child has been regarded as not capable of com- 
mitting crime because he does not have sufficient 
intelligence and experience to understand the con- 
sequences of his acts. If the child under sixteen or 
eighteen or twenty-one is by law incapable of crim- 
inal intent, many persons over the juvenile court 
age are similarly incapable. The law admits that 
those who are insane cannot have criminal intent. 
It is equally certain that some persons with sub- 
normal mentality or with border-line mentality 
cannot understand the situation. No logical rule 
exists for drawing a line between those with and 
those without responsibility. A juvenile court based 
on lack of responsibility is not justified unless it in- 
dicates the necessity of similar methods for adults. 


AN OTHER principle justifying separate courts for 
juveniles has been that criminal courts were 
based on the assumption of the vicious depravity of 
criminals, and on a belief in the efficacy of severe 
penalties in deterring others from crime. But, theo- 
retically, the criminal law and courts are making 
efforts to reform, protect, and assist criminals. Cer- 
tainly, the differences between criminal courts and 
juvenile courts are not as great as they were twenty 
years ago, and there is no logical justification for the 
motive that has characterized the criminal court in 
the past. If it is desirable to adopt the new procedure 
for children, it is also desirable to apply it to adults. 
There are numerous evidences of the change in 
attitudes, and of the extension of juvenile court 
methods and procedure to courts for adults. In his 
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“Criminology,” Parmelee declares that “the chief 
significance of the juvenile court movement is that 
in breaking away from the old procedure it is pre- 





paring the way for a new procedure for adults.” 


Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile Court believes 
that the same methods should be applied to half the 
criminal cases. Dean Wigmore of the Northwestern 
University Law School has long held that juvenile 
court methods will be adopted in the future in deal- 
ing with certain classes of adult delinquencies. 


N 1909, Colorado passed a law for “the redemp- 
tion of offenders.” The act provided that it 


be construed as “‘an effort of the State under its. 


police power and in its character of parents patria to 
care for and provide for the protection of the morals 
and well-being of its citizens and, when practicable, 
to avoid proceedings tending to degrade and, under 
the provisions of this act, to endeavor to redeem to 
good citizenship persons drifting into crime, thereby 
adding to the welfare of the State.” All proceedings 
were to be held within the chancery jurisdiction of 
the court. 

Many juvenile courts have jurisdiction over cer- 
tain adults. Forty States have laws which make it 
possible to deal through the courts with parents or 
others who contribute to the delinquency or de- 


pendency of children, and in thirty-one of these 


States, the court, which has jurisdiction over the 
children, has jurisdiction, with some limitations, 
over the adults contributing to their delinquency or 
dependency. Obviously, these courts are applying 
juvenile court methods in dealing with the adults 
that come under their jurisdiction. Here is, therefore, 
another extension of the newer methods of court 
procedure to adults, which has-come about as an 


‘incident in the development of the juvenile court. 


Also, in many specialized courts, such as morals, 
domestic relations, or boys’ courts, the methods 
are very similar to those in the juvenile courts. 

As a matter of fact, the changing attitude toward 
crime has brought about a more scientific procedure 
in the establishment and development of the juvenile 
court, in the extension of similar methods to some 
classes of cases in the criminal courts, and in the 
placing of the jurisdiction for certain types of adult 
offenses in the jurisdiction of juvenile courts. Where 
new kinds of situations have seemed to make it 
necessary, new methods have been devised. Only in 
the ordinary criminal courts have the traditional 
methods continued without fundamental changes. 

_ What we really need is the socializing of our crim- 
inal courts; that is, making them, as are our juvenile 
courts, interested, not alone in determining guilt 
or innocence, but in learning what to do in a con- 
structive way for the offender. The methods of the 
Juvenile court procedure are essential in any scien- 
tific determination of the problems involved in 
criminal proceedings. Individual case study, an 


ee 


understanding of the social situation, reformation 
as the ideal of treatment, informal procedure, and 
secret sessions would socialize our criminal justice. 
Popular dissatisfaction is not constructive because 
it clings to the old traditions of retribution and de- 
terrence. Without general recognition, newideals and 
standards have been gradually developing in con- 
nection with the treatment of juvenile delinquents. 
These new principles have permeated some phases 
of the work of the criminal courts. The completion 
of the partial permeation of the procedure for adults 
is the ideal toward which we must work in the future. 

Along with the modification of procedure must go 
the wider extension of probation service. Juvenile 
probation is provided for in sorte form in nearly all 
States. Actually, it is only developed to any con- 
siderable extent in the urban areas. Iowa provides 
for paid probation officers in counties with over 
30,000 population. There are eighty-four counties 
with population of less than 30,000, and only fifteen 
with population in excess of that number. One third 
of the people living in the more populous counties 
enjoy the benefits of juvenile probation, while the 
other two thirds must depend upon voluntary serv- 
ice. Iowa is typical of the entire country so far as 
the extension of probation is concerned. 


t Ge extension of adult probation is still extremely 
limited. Compulsory State-wide use is found 
only in Massachusetts and New York. Thirty-five 
States provide for it in some form, but, like juvenile 
probation, it is actually confined to urban areas. 
The presence of the trained probation officer is nec- 
essary, if individual case study and an understand- 
ing of the social situation are to be included in a 
determination of criminal justice. The socialization 
of our crigninal courts involves the recognition of the 
results of the work of psychology, psychiatry, and 
sociology in recent years. The probation officer 
serves as the agent of the court in the investigation 
of the circumstances under which the crime has been 
committed, and in the determination of the treat- 
ment to be accorded to the delinquent. The judge is 
responsible for the legal aspects of the situation. 

Primarily, every case brought before a criminal 
court requires the interpretation of a social situation 
and the relation of the defendant to that situation. 
The traditional methods of the ordinary criminal 
court are not suited to the needs of modern indus- 
trial society. Hence, popular dissatisfaction with the 
results. The juvenile court and probation service 
point the way to a more scientific procedure. The 
changing popular attitude must be educated to see 
the way out. Not vengeance or punishment, but 
understanding and readjustment are the most hope- 
ful influences.\The attitude of inquiry, the scientific 
spirit, and the open mind must be characteristic of 
our courts, if there is to be real progress in dealing 
with crime and its victims. 
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OR several thou- 
sand years, the 
ancient Egyptians 


plundered and replun- 
dered the tombs of their 
ancestors seeking only 
gold, breaking and ¢ast- 


The Dead Hand in Egypt 


By Dr. George A. Reisner 


The Pharaohs were put to the sack from the cataracts 
to the sea... .— Gaston Maspero. 


The patient twenty years of labor by the Boston-Harvard 
Expedition in Egypt, headed by Dr. Reisner, have been 
recently rewarded with the discovery of a tomb of the Fourth 
Dynasty, whose importance completely overshadows the 
Eighteenth Dynasty tomb of Tutankhamen. In this article, 
Dr. Reisner tells something of the history of archeological 
investigation in Egypt and describes the patient labors of 

diggers for lost tombs. 


objects, some of them 
of great artistic merit 
and others of decisive 
historical importance 
which had been cast 
away because at that 
time they were not of 
recognized market value. 





ing aside the other con- 

tents of the burial chambers as of no account. The 
massive masonry and the passages cut in solid rock 
were of no more avail in keeping out thieves than the 
great stoppers of stone and the cunningly hidden 
entrances. The papyri of the New Kingdom contain 
reports of the criminal proceedings against the rob- 
bers of the royal tombs and mention, incidentally, 
that as for the tombs of the nobles they had all been 
violated. In the great cemetery of western Thebes, 
the ground was strewn with broken furniture and 
the bones of the aristocracy of the Egyptian empire. 
Sooner or later, the laborers and the watchmen em- 
ployed in the necropolis looked on the dead faces 
of the entombed kings and nobles and stripped their 
bodies of gold and jewels. By chance, a few tombs 
have escaped, but only a very few. 

Early in the last century, Mohammed Ali Pasha 
made himself master of Egypt, and, wishing to 
increase the productivity of his pashalic, opened the 
Valley of the Nile to Europeans. The hieroglyphic 
writing, always an object of curiosity to scholars, 
had just been deciphered by Champollion, Young, 
and others. The interest of educated men turned 
naturally to Egypt, and the collecting of Egyptian 
curiosities became fashionable in all countries. 
Every traveler brought away from his Eastern tour 
some antiquities, and every prince of Europe felt it 
incumbent on him to get together enough to fill 
a room or two in his royal museum. The foreign con- 
suls began gathering antiquities, and a horde of 
adventurers sprang into activity as agents for the 
consuls and other collectors. From about 1815 nearly 
to 1880, this second great period of plundering con- 
tinued — a mad search for salable curiosities. Some 
of these looters made a pretense of interest in his- 
torical research; but the naked truth was that they 
knew nothing of scientific methods and cared noth- 
ing for any object whose market value was beyond 
their recognition. Maspero tells us in his preface to 
the “Guide to the Cairo Museum” that in his day 
(1880-1914) he had often found in the discarded 
rubbish heaps of the curiosity hunters fragments of 


The gold had long before been exhausted except for 
chance fragments, but time had brought about that 
the neglected furniture of the tombs could be ex- 
changed for gold, and even the bodies of the dead. 

It is the habit of most of us to condemn the public 
for its great interest in “mummies.” To the experi- 
enced eye, a mummy is only a bundle of human 
bones and skin trussed up as a sorry remnant of a 
living man. But to the layman who imagines that he 
is gazing on the lineaments of a person who lived 
thousands of years ago, preserved by some miracu- 
lous secret, not dead in the common sense, but in 
some way still existing—to him the mummy 
makes an appeal which is obviously not one of 
mere morbid curiosity. 


| ee me a mummy is a loathsome thing, but I feel 
that to others it is a gathering point for dreams. 
In like manner, the task of excavating ancient tombs 
appears to the layman as fraught with thrilling and 
romantic moments — the descent through passages 
and stairways which no foot has trod for thousands 
of years, the first glance into a chamber just as it 
was when the last priest passed out and his assistants 
blocked the doorway with masonry, or the opening 
of the sarcophagus of a king, undisturbed through 
the passing of dynasties and empires. The recent 
great publicity campaign concerning the tomb of 
Tutankhamen was based largely on this appeal to 
the imagination of the layman. The excavation of 
that tomb is one of the most romantic stories in the 
annals of archeology and the public interest was 
justly attracted, although the public seems to be 
misinformed as to some of the particulars, as to the 
historical importance of the discovery, and as 
to the circumstances under which Mr. Carter 
closed the door and forfeited his control of the 
keys to the Government of Egypt by whose 
generosity he had been permitted to excavate 
in the Valley of the Kings. 

Intimately bound up with the story of treasure 
hunting in Egypt is the history of the Egyptian 
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Department of Antiquities. The first suggestion of 
such an administration was made by the great 
Champollion to Mohammed Ali Pasha, and the 
purpose of the Department was to control the wan- 
ton destruction of the Egyptian monuments. In 1835, 
the Pasha established a department which failed, 
however, in its main purpose and came to an end 
when the Pasha presented the contents of the small 
museum to the Archduke Maximilian (1855) on the 
occasion of his visit to Egypt. The present Depart- 
ment was created in 1858 by the appointment of a 
French scholar, Mariette, as director of antiquities. 
Mariette, who knew the details of the disgraceful 
looting better than anyone else, made no vain at- 
tempts to stop it by police action, but contented 
himself with reserving certain great sites and with 
forestalling the looters by government excavations. 
His policy was directed to saving all the antiquities 
possible for his patron and creating a great national 
collection in Cairo. The result was the nucleus of the 
present Cairo Museum including many of the master- 
pieces of Egyptian sculpture, the “Sheikh-el-Beled,” 
the Chephren statue, and the Squatting Scribe. 


N 1880-1881, Maspero succeeded Mariette, intro- 
ducing the era of scientific excavations. At first 
his policy was merely to control all excavations and 
consisted in granting permits to anyone on condi- 
tion that the excavator report all his finds and yield 
up half of them to the Cairo Museum. It was this 
liberal policy which brought the great modern arche- 
ological expeditions into the field, led by Professor 
Petrie (now Sir Flinders Petrie), who began his 
work in Maspero’s first year, and was followed by a 
long list of French, German, English, and American 
scholars, representing universities, learned societies, 
and museums, their joint activity resulting in the 
development of strictly scientific methods of exca- 
vation, of recording, and of historical deduction. 
Maspero himself developed his ideas, and in his 
second administration (1899-1914), he adopted the 
policy of using the “division law,” that is, allowing 
the excavator to take half of what he finds, giving 
the remainder to the Cairo Museum, to favor the 
more scientific expeditions. But he was always 
loath to refuse concessions even to dealers in an- 
tiquities, believing that to grant them concessions, 
worked under government supervision, was the 
only way to check looting. As early as 1903, I began 
to. urge on him that concessions should be granted 
only to representatives of reputable institutions of 
learning or of recognized public museums. The 
principle may be stated as follows: 


All excavations destroy historical material, and 
should only be permitted to trained archeologists 
competent to observe and record this material. The 
historical material of Egypt is legally the national 
property of Egypt, but morally a legitimate concern 

_of the civilized world. Its exploitation by a dealer in 


antiquities, a great nobleman, or a millionaire for 
private profit or personal amusement is contrary to 
the interests of historical research and should be 
strictly forbidden. 


In 1914, M. Pierre Lacau was appointed to succeed 
Maspero, but it was not until after the war that he 
took up his duties in Egypt. He immediately indi- 
cated his intention of adopting the general principle 
stated above. Naturally, there was opposition, but 
now, after the recent difficulties over the tomb of 
Tutankhamen, it is probable that concessions will 
be limited to expeditions led by representatives of 
public institutions and societies. M. Lacau has gone 
further and has altered the old division law so that 
he may be able to take for the Egyptian National 
Museum “finds” of unique importance and to give 
to the excavator all the rest. He has put in writing 
his intention of encouraging scientific research as in 
the past and of giving to the excavator even pieces of 
capital importance when the equivalent is already 
well represented in the Cairo Museum. The few divi- 
sions made under the new law confirm his words and 
give assurance of the continued generosity of the 
Egyptian Government toward historical research. 


S° in the midst of the search for gold, the scramble 

for marketable curiosities, and the roman- 
tic exploration of antiquity for thrilling sensations, 
the French scholars (Mariette, Maspero, Grebaut, 
De Morgan, Loret, Maspero in his second term, and 
Lacau) who have organized and directed the Egyp- 
tian Department of Antiquities have built up in 
Cairo the greatest museum of its own antiquities 
which any nation of the world possesses. Steadfast in 
the policies they as Egyptian officials have adopted, 
these French scholars have had the courage to resist 
all outside influence. Mariette refused the request of 
the Emperor of France for the presentation to the 
Louvre of some of the great masterpieces of the 
Cairo Museum and angered the Viceroy of Egypt by 
that refusal; Maspero resisted even so great a Brit- 
ish proconsul as Lord Kitchener when his requests 
conflicted with the policy of the Department; and M. 
Lacau has pressed through a new policy in the face 
of the opposition of the foreign representatives in 
Egypt and of most of the expeditions. We who 
call ourselves archeologists are under a great obli- 
gation to the Egyptian Government for the protec- 
tion and help which it has generously given us 
since 1880. 

It might appear that a great government depart- 
ment with an organized police force of its own would 
be able to prevent illicit excavations. But the treas- 
ure hunter is still to be found among the fe//abin and 
even among the city folk. Now, as in the past, when 
a peasant is afflicted by hard times, his thoughts 
naturally turn to buried treasures and to tales heard 
from the old men. Once in his life, almost every 
destitute peasant has had a try for hidden gold in 
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the nearest cemetery. He may dig around for a few 
days or a few weeks and give it up, but his son and 
his grandson when their day comes will have their 
imagination stirred by the same tales and will repeat 
the experience of the ancestor. There are several 
manuscript collections of these treasure tables, one 
of which was published some years ago by Ahmed 
Pasha Kamal, and these collections have become the 
textbooks of the city men who find themselves in 
need of money. Every year, I am visited by two or 
three delegations which think they have identified a 
place reported in some tale and wish my codperation 
in the exploitation of their information. Two years 
ago came two Armenians with a story I had already 
heard twice, and finding me, as always, obdurate, 
they urged that their object was not private gain, but 
acquisition of a great treasure with which to redeem 
Armenia and make it a free and great nation. 


YEAR ago, a well-known sheik, a strict Mos- 

lem and a member of Parliament, met with a 
Maghraby magician who inflamed the sheik’s imagi- 
nation with a story of an intact tomb of a Christian 
king which he divined to be at a place in the Western 
Desert not far from Minieh. The sheik’s application 
was of course refused by the Department of Antiq- 
uities as contrary to their policy, but, having politi- 
cal influence, he secured an order from the responsible 
minister that the Department of Antiquities should 
carry out the excavations at its own expense and 
give the sheik one third of the great treasure. An in- 
spector of the Department accompanied by the 
sheik and the Maghraby proceeded to the enchanted 
spot and began excavations. The Arabic newspapers 
reported the affair at this point and my information 
is taken from their reports. “There was a granite 
portal and a doorway closed by a huge slab of similar 
granite, so huge that it could be moved only by 
dynamite or machinery. The excavations have 
reached a point about a metre from the doorway, 
and soon they hope to reach the great treasure worth 


many ten thousands of pounds.” The Maghraby ° 


was to have one third of the sheik’s share, or. one 
ninth of the whole. The Egyptian inspector immedi- 
ately reported the hopelessness of the proceedings, 
and when an English inspector visited the scene at 
the sheik’s request, he recommended that the opera- 
tions be transferred to the Mines Department. No 
damage was done, except the wasting of a few hun- 
dred dollars. The magician was the usual Maghraby 
confidence man who wanders about Egypt living by 
his wits and often using buried treasure as a bait. He 
got a few months’ free board out of the sheik and 
likely a few pounds in advances on the “treasure.” 
The anticas which are passed off on tourists are 
mostly forgeries made in Egypt. The genuine an- 
tiquities which are sold to tourists, to the private 
collectors, and to the agents of museums, come from 
the exploitation of ancient sites for nitrogenous 


fertilizer, from illicit excavations, or from thefts. 
I believe that ninety per cent of them reckoned 
by value have been illegally acquired and are 
sold in violation of the terms of the dealer’s license. 
From a strictly moral standpoint, the purchasers 
are little better than receivers of stolen goods. The 
dealings of the ordinary tourist do no great harm 
and give considerable pleasure to a large number of 
innocent travelers. But the large sums expended in 
purchases by private collectors and museums con- 
stitute, in fact, a continual incitement to infractions 
of the law of Egypt, to thefts from the Cairo Mu- 
seum, as well as from scientific excavations, and to 
the irreparable destruction of historical material. 


HE modern excavator no longer digs holes over 

an ancient site trusting to flair or chance to lead 
him to arich tomb or a cache of valuable antiquities. 
With a knowledge of the works of others and of the 
outstanding historical questions on which informa- 
tion is desired, with an experienced facility in read- 
ing the signs on the surface, he selects a field of 
excavation and proceeds to sweep it clear of all 
accumulations of sand and débris. He removes 
deposit by deposit; he exposes the floors of one 
period after another and determines the association 
of each object with the period to which it belongs; 
he reads his facts as he goes and records them step 
by step. He deals with masses of facts and marshals 
them in classes as the basis for his historical deduc- 
tions. Weeks or even months may go by in patient 
labor; the records. pile up — the diary, the photo- 
graphs, the drawings of buildings, tombs, and ob- 
jects; the history of the site gradually emerges from 
a mass of broken walls and fragments of objects; 
and yet there may have been not a single thrill for 
the layman nor a single object worthy of a place in 
a public museum. He feels all that a layman would, 
but there are other sensations. There is the satisfac- 
tion which comes from reading the evidence cor- 
rectly and writing in the records a new page in the 
history of ancient man. It is this which supports 
the courage of the excavator and enables him to hold 
fast to his scientific methods through months of 
apparently unproductive labor. After years of ex- 
perience he gains confidence; he knows that he ts 
working in the right way, that he is finding all there 
is in the site, that sooner or later the great dis- 
covery will come which even the laymen will under- 
stand. Looking back on twenty-five years of field 
work, I see that the great sensations were few and 
far between, that most of these years have been 
devoted to the administration of the expedition and 
to grinding office work. The compensations have 
been those of the historian, but also the pride of 
craft of the excavator, and a great satisfaction in 
the masterpieces placed by the expedition in the 
Egyptian collection of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts — by-products of historical research. 












































TALES FROM TOMBS OF OLD EGYPT 

















Remarkable results have been achieved by the 
Boston-Harvard Expedition to Egypt under Dr. 
George A. Reisner which has been working for 
several years in the vicinity of the Gizeh pyra- 
mids, three miles from Cairo. This year the 
operations were concentrated on the limestone 
plateau east of the pyramid of Cheops, disclosing 
part of the royal cemetery of the Fourth Dynasty, 
and two small tombs of the Sixth Dynasty, of 
great importance from the archeological point of 
view. 

Above is the cemetery of Cheops taken from 
the pyramid of that King looking down toward 
the southeast, on November 1, the day excava- 
tions were begun during the Nile inundation. It 


shows the pyramids of the three Queens of Cheops 
with the cemetery of his sons and daughters in 
front of it. 

Below is a view of the same area, taken from the 
same pyramid, but from a point of view higher up, 
looking directly east. This shows the progress of 
the excavation by January 18, when the five 
streets of the cemetery were exposed. Since this 
picture was taken the remarkable discovery has 
been made of a tomb of the Fourth Dynasty, 
brought to light by excavations made where the 
arrow is shown in this picture. This tomb may 
be that of a daughter of Sneferuw, and is of the 
greatest archeological significance, owing to its 
early date and peculiar construction. 
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(Below) The street in front of the Queens’ pyramid 
after excavation, taken December 20, showing the first 
step in the construction of a pyramid (immediate fore- 
ground). A preliminary cutting was evidently made here 
with the intention of building a pyramid, but it was 
afterwards moved some fifty or sixty feet nearer to the 
temple of Cheops. 


Rock-cut grave built 
to hold the sun ship of 
the chief Queen of 
Cheops. The bottom 
was dressed to fit the 
wooden boat, which 
was placed in it and 
covered over with stone 
slabs. In this ship the 
spirit of the Queen as 


_a deified being was sup- 


posed to sail with the 
sun god across the fir- 
mament from east to 
west. 

With this discovery, 
the archeologists recog- 
nized that the three 
excavations in front of 
the Cheops pyramid, 
which have for a long 
time been a puzzle to 
them, were similar boat 
graves with three ships 
of the sun provided for 


-the use of King Cheops. 
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A view looking over the first street of tombs. The 
big structure on the right in the background is the 
tomb of Prince Ka Wa’ab, son of Cheops; and on 
the left, that of another prince whose name was 
destroyed by his enemies in the offering chamber 
in order that the soul might suffer hunger and 
thirst through eternity. In the foreground is the 
offering chamber of the King’s letter scribe, Iduw, 
a priest of the pyramids during the Sixth Dynasty. 


The facade of the tomb 
of Iduw. The inscription 
above reads in part: 

“T say: I have come 
forth from my city; I 
have come down from 
my province. I have done 
the true thing for its lord. 
I have satisfied the god 
with that which he 
desired. I have spoken 
good; I have repeated 
good. I have said the 
truth; I have done the 
truth. I have given bread 
to the hungry and cloth- 
ing to the naked. I have 
served my father and 
acted pleasantly to my 
mother as much as was in 
my power...I have 
not designed any evil 
thing against any man. I 
am honored before the 
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Inside of the doorway of the well-preserved tomb 
of Iduw. Two mourning scenes are depicted here, 
showing two groups of men tearing their hair and 
fainting with grief. These scenes are extremely rare 
previous to the New Empire, and are evidence of 
the spirit of freedom shown by the designer of the 
tomb, and his readiness to depart from the con- 
vention of his time. Some of the colors painted on 
the walls have withstood the stress of time. 


great god and before all 
people forever.” 

The lower inscription 
reads in part: 

“May he be accom- 
panied by his Ka. May 
he be received by the 
great god. May he be 
taken upon the beautiful 
roads upon which the 
revered ones wander.” 

Iduw is also repre- 
sented by a small statu- 
ette in the portico of the © 
tomb of his father, Qa’ar, 
which is situated imme- 
diately west of this tomb. 
Qa’ar, like his son, was 
the personal letter scribe 
of the King, and held 
many other important 
positions, among them 
that of Mayer of the 
Pyramid City of Cheops. 
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This picture shows the most valuable and exceptional discovery of the whole 
winter’s work. On the right-hand wall above the offering stone in the tomb of Iduw 
is a stele cut off in a curious fashion halfway down. The rock beneath the lower edge 
has been hollowed out in the form of a niche, in which the upper part of Iduw’s 
body is carved life-size, as if coming from the tomb, with hands outstretched before 
him, palms upward, to receive offerings. Breaking away from the traditional expres- 
sion, the face wears a look of happy expectation. The conception harmonizes with 
Egyptian beliefs, but its representation in this form is a new and astonishing depar- 
ture from the formalism of Egyptian art of the Old Empire. 
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Battleship vs. Airplane 


By Commander Herbert S. Howard 
Construction Corps, U. S. Navy 


azines have been filled with statements, arti- 

cles, and interviews bearing upon the value of 
aircraft in relation to the Navy. Terrible pictures 
have appeared with ships apparently lost in the 
smoke and gases from the explosion of a single 
bomb, and if the theoretical “thinking person” is 
able to assimilate the masses of food thus offered to 
his brain with a clear understanding of what the 
correct answer is, his mental digestion must be in a 
superlative degree of health. If the extreme view 


|: the weeks just past the daily press and mag- 


distribute itself across the ship. In this way it was 
hoped to prevent her capsizing before the greatest 
amount of information which could be gained from 
the experiments should have been realized. 

We, members of the board sent to witness the 
tests, had grand-stand seats on the airplane tender 
Shawmut, close to the old ship. Half the first day 
was spent in waiting. The first test called for was 
the dropping of deck-piercing bombs from an alti- 
tude of 4,000 feet on the deck of the Ostfriesland. It 
was misty and blowing moderately, and not only was 


held on one side of the argument 
is to be believed, an air force, 
properly equipped with ’planes, 
lighter-than-air ships, bombs, 
and gas, has rendered a navy un- 
necessary or at least relegated 
it to a very secondary position. 
Moreover, stress is laid upon the 
economy which would result by 
this substitution of an aérial for 
a water-borne navy. 

To support this view, the now 
almost classic example of the 
bombing of the battleship Ost- 
friesland is cited, with reference 
also to the bombing of the Vir- 
ginia and New Fersey, and to the 
sinking of the new battleship 
Washington \ast fall. The Ost- 





What does the Navy think ofa 
unified Air Service? Commander 
Howard, who was a member 
of the boards which witnessed 
the bombing of the ex-German 
battleship, Ostfriesland, off the 
Virginia Capes in 1921, and the 
sinking of the Washington in 
1924, tells what the airplanes did 
on those occasions. It was Com- 
mander Howard who designed 
the mooring mast for the Los 
Angeles and Shenandoah at 
the Lakewood hangar, and the 
other on the airplane tender, 
Patoka. He is in charge of the 
new Design Section of the Navy 
Bureau of Construction and 
Repair, concerned particularly 
with the design of submarines. 


the sea too rough for the neces- 
sary inspection trips of the board 
to the Ostfriesland, but the air- 
planes could not have seen the 
ship, as the clouds would have 
obscured her with the ’planes at 
4,000 feet. By noon the sea had 
gone down, but the clouds per- 
sisted. The deck-piercing bomb 
attacks were, therefore, further 
postponed and high explosive 
bomb attacks proceeded with, as 
in dropping these bombs the 
’planes could fly at lower alti- 
tudes. The tests were made 
first with 230-pound bombs, then 
with 500 and 600-pound, next 
with 1,000-pound, and finally with 
2,000-pound bombs. It was the 
intention, after hits on board 








friesland was an ex-German bat- 
tleship turned over to the United 








the ship had been made, that we 





States under the terms of the 

Armistice. She was designed in 1908 and completed 
in 1911, which makes her of about the same period as 
the Florida and Utah, the oldest ships of our Navy 
at the present time, and quite out of date so far as 
protection is concerned. In 1921 it was decided to 
test out against her the results which could be 
attained by bombing from aircraft. After being 
made as water-tight as possible without too great 
expense at the New York Navy Yard, she was 
towed to what we know as the Southern Drill 
Grounds, about fifty miles off the capes of the 
Chesapeake. On the. way down she leaked so badly 
that on the first day of the test she already had 
several hundred tons of water aboard. Moreover, 
anticipating that she would undoubtedly receive 
severe underwater damage from the bombs explod- 
ing alongside, doors and so-called equalizing flooding 
Pipes running across the ship were opened to allow 
any water which might enter from this damage to 





should go aboard to make a 
thorough inspection of the damage. Since the whole 
idea of the test was to determine the damage done 
by these bombs, the airplanes were permitted to 
fly just high enough to keep clear of the effects of 
the explosions. 

Inspections aboard showed the effect of the 
bombs in the holes torn in decks and bulkheads, 
but torn less than had the hits been with high 
explosive, large calibre shells. 

By the end of the first day of bombing, fifty-two 
*planes had attacked the ship with sixty-nine 
bombs ranging in weight from 230 to 2,000 pounds 
each. The only effect really noticeable was that due 
to the leakage caused, not from the hits, but from 
the bombs which missed the ship and exploded 
close alongside. Even this leakage could have been 
handled by the pumps had there been steam up and 
a crew aboard. 

The next morning the attacks began again, 
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starting with five 1,000-pound and ending with six 
2,000-pound bombs. Due to the shaking up received 
from the misses alongside, the leakage increased and, 
finally, with a 2,000-pound bomb exploding close 
under the stern, the ship went down. 

There is no denying that it was a shock. A battle- 
ship had been sunk by airplanes. It had kept sixty- 
nine of them busy, flying at low altitudes, and 
dropping eighty-six bombs of a total weight of 
60,000 pounds to do it, but it had been done! A new 
and formidable weapon against ships of the sea 
had demonstrated its power. 

The next test to which reference is often made is 
that of the bombing of the New Fersey and Virginia. 
The last test and the one of most interest was that 
of the Washington, carried out in November, 1924. 
This ship, scheduled for scrapping under the Lim- 
itation of Naval Armament Treaty, represented the 
latest construction in battleships in our Navy, and 
from these tests it was intended to find out, in as 
accurate a manner possible, the effect of the explo- 
sion of underwater charges representing large bombs, 
upon the structure of the ship and her machinery 
which had been partly installed. For these reasons 
it was decided not to drop the bombs from airplanes, 
but to place them in certain exact positions with 
relation to the ship by means of booms and rigging. 
If dropped from ’planes, the exact location of the 
explosions relative to the ship would never be 
known, while in the way selected, the actual danger 
space around the ship could be determined. 

Three tests were carried out with charges rep- 
resenting 2,000-pound bombs, and after each one we 
went aboard and made a thorough examination of 
the ship and the machinery. A certain amount of 
damage was done and leakage caused, yet, though 
each explosion was well inside the distance from 
the ship held by the extreme advocates of the air- 
plane bomb necessary to disable her completely, 
the effect was in no way such that it would have 
put the ship out of action, nor were the condensers, 
which all agree are the parts of the machinery most 
liable to damage, injured in any way. In addition 
to these tests, two charges representing torpedoes 
were exploded against the side of the ship. 


| Psacneata ined the underwater explosive tests, 
the next event on the program was to be the 
dropping of unloaded deck-piercing bombs from 
airplanes. Unloaded bombs were chosen, as it was 
particularly desired to obtain information as to the 
penetrating effect on the armored deck. 

The tests were set for a Saturday morning and 
the time was left to the planes. However, the 
weather was bad, with strong winds blowing, and 
all day we waited for the planes to come out. On 
Sunday morning it was clear, with a forty-mile 
breeze offshore, and again we waited, the wind 
being too strong for the ’planes to venture the forty 





miles or so to sea. By afternoon, however, two came 
out, and after one had passed over the target three 
times and the other eight times to get their bearings, 
they dropped their bombs. Fortunately, one was a 
hit, so an inspection was made and it was found that 
the bomb had struck the deck as hoped for. While 
it had not penetrated, the effect was such as to indi- 
cate that heavier decks would be desirable to meet 
the menace of airplane bombers. 

The next day the weather continued bad, and as 
it was decided that all the information sought for 
from bombs had been obtained, the ship was sunk 


by gunfire. 


c must be realized that these bombing tests 
covered but one special period or phase of the 
operations of a navy in war, namely, the actual 
combat after the meeting of opposing forces. Long 
before the opposing forces meet, the fleet may have 
to steam thousands of miles to find the enemy. 
Airplanes alone cannot do this, for these tests off the 
capes of the Chesapeake showed that fifty miles at 
sea was not a trip to be lightly undertaken by air- 
planes. Consequently, for distant operations there 
must be carriers. To be completely independent of 
seacraft these carriers should be airships, and it has 
been suggested, apparently seriously, that such car- 
riers would fill the bill. However, the largest airship 
built, the Los Angeles, of 2,400,000 cubic feet 
capacity when filled with helium, can carry a useful 
load, including fuel, of about thirty tons. The 
6,000,000 cubic feet ship now being visualized would 
similarly carry eighty tons. A single bombing ’plane 
weighs five tons, so that with no allowance for fuel, 
the most these airships could do would be to lift six 
and sixteen bombing ’planes, respectively. If the 
bombers were needed 2,000 miles away, forty tons 
of fuel would be needed for the big airship to go this 
distance and back, and consequently, this airship, 
twice the size of the Los Angeles, could trans- 
port but eight bombing ’planes this moderate 
distance, and that without any allowance for 
food or other supplies except for the trip to the 
designated place and back. 

Besides the function of defending our coasts and 
possessions, which involves as a prime act seeking 
out the enemy and destroying him, one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the existence of the Navy 1s to 
protect the commerce of the nation against enemy 
attack and to seek out and destroy enemy commerce. 
Suppose, for a moment, that two countries at war 
should decide that their commerce can be protected 
by ’planes or airships. Two enemy merchant ships 
meet in bad weather, so bad that planes cannot be 
used. One side has a gun and uses it. The side which 
did not have the gun would most surely make up 
its mind to fit a gun and a bigger one at the next 
opportunity. The other side then selects a bigger 
gun and maybe a little (Continued on page 336) 
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The Shadow Stage 
The Last Laugh and the First Actor 


in motion picture annals as the 

month in which a corporal’s guard of 
films came over from Europe and man- 
aged, by an access of bluster, to appear 
like a foreign invasion. Now that the 
alarums have died away and the roar of 
the elevated can be heard again, it seems 
that we have just two more historical 
photoplays and one artistic gem. Another, 
and preferable, way of putting it is that 
Emil Jannings is with us once more by 
way of reminding us that he is the greatest 
screen actor that two busy hemispheres 
have been able to produce. 

The three film plays in question are 
“The Miracle of the Wolves,” an ambi- 
tious spectacle from France; “Quo Vadis?” 
a second go at Sienkiewicz’s novel by the 
Italians; and “The Last Laugh,” made in 
Germany. Herr Jannings is the command- 
ing figure in the second and third of these 
envoys, and so absolutely is he the master 
of impersonation that no one is to be 
blamed for refusing to take my word that 
it is the same man in both films. 


ey will doubtless go down 


IS Nero comes as a revelation of fi- 
nality, an incorporation of imperial 
grossness, cunning, buffoonery, and degen- 
eracy that sums up the decay of Rome in 
one leering face and one sybaritic body. 
“Save a monster, what can you expect 
from Agrippina and myself?” asked Domi- 
tius, Nero’s father, and Herr Jannings’ 
characterization plays every conceivable 
variant on that text. It is far more exciting 
to watch vanity, fear, fatuity, and trucu- 
lence chase each other over his face than 
to see the lions chasing the Christians or 
the chariots racing each other around the 
Circus Maximus. In fact, it is a matter of 
keen regret that the whole affair couldn’t 
have been played right on Herr Jannings’ 
face. I don’t see why not. Providence has 
found room on it to spread a whole uni- 
verse of expression. 

It is in “The Last Laugh” that he is 
given coat and pants to fit him, and it 
is doubtful if anyone else could have filled 
them out without padding. Here is char- 
acter study, purely and simply, — char- 
acter translated into the terms of visual 
eloquence. It tells, without the props of 
subtitles, the story of the pride and fall of 
an old hotel door man. In his magnificent 
gold-braided uniform he is the great man 
of the tenement in which he lives, its hero, 
Its benevolent Kaiser. But one day the 
tenement discovers that he is no longer 
entitled to that uniform, discovers that — 


By Perceval Reniers 





(Universal) 








Two studies of Emil fannings in bis latest characterizations: the old hotel door man 
in “The Last Laugh” and Nero, the Emperor, in “Quo Vadis?” Mr. Reniers says: 
“So absolutely is be the master of impersonation, that no one is to be blamed for 
refusing to take my word that it is the same man in both films” 


(First National) 








ignominy of ignominies! — he has been 
demoted to be keeper of the gentlemen’s 
wash room. And with one accord the tene- 
ment cries fico and thumbs its nose. 
Then the scenarist, splendid fellow, takes 
pity on him and gives him a happy end- 
ing — riches, a fine coach, and a lavish 
hand. 

That is all, but some of our foremost 
custodians of the film are still waking up 
to the fact that it is more than we have 
accomplished in all the years of what is 
referred to as “American motion picture 
supremacy.” It is characterization richly, 
profoundly, fluently played. Without 
stepping out of that old man by so much 
as a slip of the foot, Herr Jannings rings 
upon him all the changes of pride and 
pathos, swagger and heartbreak, and, in 
the end, the uttermost of puckish delight. 
In this Cinderella climax, our happy end- 
ing habit is spoofed to the hilt and with 
such ingratiating flavor that our Cecil De 
Milles will not feel the sting. That, it 
must be admitted, is too bad. 


“FTAHE Miracle of the Wolves” is 

France’s attempt to have the last 
laugh on the movie world. On the 
strength of some of its parts — the battle 
scenes at Carcassonne, the attack of the 


wolves, the authenticity of costumes and 
settings as a whole — France may guffaw 
to its heart’s content. These are no less 
than splendid. So is the acting, provided 
you are one of those people who can tell 
one French actor from another. But the 
affair has to take too many historical 
hurdles before it gets going down a fair ° 
track and, if diplomatic relations can 
stand the strain, I should like to submit 
that the photography of the interiors is 
pretty bad. 


T was to oppose the effect of German 
cinema propaganda (and possibly the 
antiartistic leanings of our film exports 
to Paris) that the French Government and 
citizenry decided it was time to do some- 
thing big for France. Attendez, it should 
be of the birth of French national unity 
under Louis XI, and of Jeanne Fouquet, 
his godchild, who loved one of his enemies, 
who defended Beauvais with a hatchet 
and who, so goes the legend, was at one 
time protected from her pursuers by a 
pack of ravening wolves imported from 
the Carpathians for the purpose and 
broken to the camera. And even so it was. 
The wolf scenes are just about as realis- 
tic as a weak heart can stand, and it ap- 
pears that the lady who plays Jeanne is 
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(First National) 


“A triumph of trickery.” Scene from “The Lost World,” showing the monster allosaurus, 
in reality a model less than eighteen inches bigh, preparing to attack bis persecutors, the 
men shown in the foreground. Mr. Reniers explains in the accompanying article the 
double and triple photograph which produces the illusion. 


a shade better as an animal trainer than 
she is as an actress. “The Miracle of the 
Wolves” is a splendid Gallic gesture with 
one outstanding character study, that of 
Louis XI by Charles Dullin. 

This brings us to our own, our native 
Jand which receives patriotic treatment 
in the studios of William Fox with the 
filming of “The Man Without a Coun- 
try.” It is a straightforward narration 
of Dr. Hale’s classic, and it disturbed nei- 
ther the bones of the original by its addi- 
tional movie stuff nor the sandman, who 
approached me about half through. 

Another native production is “The 
Lost World,” a picturization of Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle’s novel in which trick 
photography reaches its farthest north. 
Herein is recounted the tale of explorers 
who find, on a lofty plateau in Brazil, the 
mighty allosauri, brontosauri, ef a/. that 
were thought to have been with their fa- 
thers lo, these ten million years. Nothing 
that the film has caught of late has been 
quite so tremendous as the savage com- 
bats of these prehistoric leviathans. When 
humans are shown beside them they 
achieve an appalling mass, and when a 
beast with the size and grace of eleven 
elephants goes berserk in London the 
picture reaches its climax of effect. 


T is, of course, a triumph of trickery. 
The “monsters” are models any- 
where from a foot to eighteen inches high 
and it is a model forest in which they 
move and have their being. They are not 
mechanical toys, for no mechanism could 


be sufficiently complex to make their 
movements realistic. No, expert hands 
made each minute change in position, and 
seven camera eyes were on them from as 
many different angles. With each move- 
ment, the hands were withdrawn, the 
seven cameras clicked once and the lenses 
closed against the moment of another 
move. As it takes sixteen clicks to furnish 
you with one second’s worth of movie — 
well, you can just imagine! 


OUBLE, triple, or quadruple ex- 
posure (and printing) did the rest. 

If animals or men alone are shown, all 
is fair shooting, but where both ani- 
mals and men move in — presumably — 
the same field, the camera, like the 
hand, must be quicker than the 
eye. The men are taken in their life- 
size backgrounds and the little ani- 
mals in their model world, and the line 
where the twain meet must, as far as 
possible, be made invisible to the naked 
eye. This may be done variously. In “The 
Lost World,” the actors were usually 
taken in the lower part of the frame with 
the upper part matted out. Then the film 
was run again for the animals in the upper 
part while the lower section was covered. 
The small model was made a continuation 
of the actual scene, which may or may 
not have been modeled, and all the 
double exposure pictures were given, as 
nearly as possible, the same lighting. In 
the forest scenes, the mastodons can be 
seen moving in a slightly different plane 
from the men, and in the London shots 





the matting out is discernible for the 
quick eye. Despite this dissection, | 
strongly recommend taking your credu- 
lity and the children to “The Lost World.” 


INCE our last report more than 
thirty pictures have made their dé. 
buts. Obviously, and unfortunately, only 
a few can be singled out for comment, 
and with forthright brevity at that. 
“Charley’s Aunt” and Rupert Hughes’ 
“Excuse Me” are resoundingly funny 
farces. “ The Salvation Hunters,” over 
which a misleading ballyhoo has been 
trumped up, is pretentious, flatulent, 
and worthless. “Daddy’s Gone A-Hunt- 
ing,” from Zoé Akins’ play, is one of the 
finest current examples of selective pictur- 
ization, uncheapened and speaking elo. 
quently to the eye as the original did the 
ear. “The Great Divide” they put on to 
the operating table, removed the back- 
bone and ganglia from William Vaughan 
Moody’s play, and sent it forth merely an- 
other “western.” “Pampered Youth” has 
the clothes and not much more of its origi- 
nal, Booth Tarkington’s “The Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons.” 


ND here in tabloid are some others: 

“New Toys.” Richard Barthelmess 

and Mary Hay, by dint of combining their 
popular talents, achieve a genuine bore. 

“The Lady.” Except for one good scene, 
Norma Talmadge demonstrates that there 
can be too much of even a good actress. 

“Learning To Love.” Constance Tal- 
madge in a mildly amusing exercise for 
her flirtatious eyes. 

“Salome of the Tenements.” Authentic 
East Side atmosphere in which Jetta Gou- 
dall as the little girl from Hester Street 
gets her man. 

“Coming Through.” Thomas Meighan 
wasting his time around a coal mine. 

“Oh, Doctor!” Harry Leon Wilson’s 
novel filled full of the splinters of the 
slapstick. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


recommends: 
The Last Laugh (U. F. A.) 
Quo Vadis ? 


(Unione Cinematografica Italiana) 
(First National) 


The Miracle of the Wolves 
(French Society for Historical Films) 
(Paramount) 

The Lost World 
(First National) 


Charley’s Aunt . (Christie) 


Excuse Me 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
Greed (previously reviewed) 
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Readers and Writers 


ism in America, to my mind, is the 

contrast presented by the corre- 
spondence columns of an American, as 
compared with an English, newspaper. 
American readers write much more to 
authors and editors than the English do, 
but it is not often that a good letter ap- 
pears in the place reserved for communi- 
cations of general interest. 

Readers of a magazine or paper who 
write in criticizing an article invariably 
embarrass the editor with a document 
which cannot be printed, either because 
of unnecessary length, or because the 
writer fails to establish his point in an 
interesting and effective manner. The 
result is to deprive the press of what has 
always seemed to me an invaluable ele- 
ment, namely, the expression of intelli- 
gent, nonprofessional opinions, which 
one may hear privately, but which rarely 
reach the general public in the place 
where they would be most useful. The 
consequence is that the only published 
views which are effectively expressed are 
those of the people whose business is 
writing for the press. In other words, 
writers are confronted only by the opin- 
ions of other writers and are, to that 
extent, . encouraged in the conclusion 
which they naturally form that those 
opinions are public opinion. 

I have heard people discussing an arti- 
cle in a manner which would surprise its 
author and have perhaps a most salutary 
effect upon the editor, but both of them 
are permitted to go on in the belief that 
their readers are perfectly contented. The 
letters they receive are either complimen- 
tary or futilely hostile, apparently be- 
cause nonprofessional critics, people whose 
minds are not inactive when they read, 
do not trouble to put down in black and 
white what they think. This obviously 
means that the best element in a paper’s 
audience is precisely the one from which 
nothing is heard, so that everyone con- 
cerned inevitably comes to think of that 
audience in terms of that part which is 
articulate, which is by no means the part 
that is most intelligent. 


O'= of the peculiarities of journal- 


‘ is my opinion that to this state of 
affairs may be traced so many of 
those things in American journalism which 
seem to defy reason. If incompetent and 
inaccurate writing is allowed to go un- 
challenged long enough, it actually be- 
comes authoritative. 

Recently, one of Dr. Stuart P. Sher- 
man’s readers wrote to complain of the 
way in which a certain book had been 
reviewed. His contention was that he got 


By Ernest Boyd 


no mformation about the book under 
discussion, but merely learned a great 
deal about the reviewer. The answer to 
his complaint was that he should not 
pretend that he had to wait until Dr. 
Sherman reviewed the book in order to 
find out what it was about, and that it was 
very good for him to learn something of 
the reviewer’s standards and ideas. The 


notion that information might be com- 
‘ 


bined with the reviewer’s own opinions 
was not entertained. Yet, I fancy that is 
what an intelligent reader would demand 
of a reviewer, and such demands would 
have a most chastening effect on certain 
types of literary journalism which now 
flourish unchecked. 


HAT, for instance, does a reviewer 

mean when he praises a book, and 
then mentions, as if it were a fact of no 
consequence, that it is written in an inco- 
herent manner? If a critic’s style is 
redundant and slipshod, is the reader 
supposed to take his. word for it that a 
book is well written? When a volume is 
offered as an original contribution in a 
certain field, is the reader to be fobbed off 
with praise of it. by someone who is 
obviously unfamiliar with the subject and, 
therefore, disqualified from saying whether 
the work breaks new ground or is of any 
value whatsoever? 

These are not merely rhetorical ques- 
tions. They are raised by discerning 
readers in connection with books which 
are at this moment being advertised 
with ‘quotations from reviews suffering 
from just such disqualifications. If those 
readers would say publicly what they say 
in private, we might witness a few desira- 
ble reforms. But, as things are, there is no 
protest against literary incompetence, 
which is exactly as determinable a ques- 
tion of fact as in any other department 
of human activity. 

There may be no disputing about taste, 
but the question I raise is of a more 
elementary character. It is not whether a 
reviewer's estimate of a book be sound or 
unsound, but whether on the face of it the 
reviewer is not competent to pass judg- 
ment, either because of his unfamiliarity 
with the subject, or because in the very 
act of expressing his views he invalidates 
them. 

Not long ago I read a review by an 
associate professor of English, in which 
he charged the author with writing badly, 
reproaching him particularly with a cer- 
tain trick of style. Having insisted on this 
defect, he then quoted a long paragraph 
which, he said, represented a level of 
prose to which the author too frequently 


did not attain. The only flaw in this 
procedure was that the piece held up for 
admiration contained exactly the stylistic 
trick which had already been denounced 
as an intolerable defect! Surely, a reviewer 
ought to be compelled to remember in his 
third paragraph what he has said in the 
two preceding paragraphs? And has he not 
forfeited his right to complain about a 
particular turn of style when he clearly 
demonstrates that he cannot be depended 
upon to recognize that trick when it is 
before his eyes? ; 

What is one to think of the critical 
judgment of an editor who can mutilate 
the English language thus: “And her 
analyses, inordinately ordinate as they so 
victoriously are, subserve an end beyond 
analysis; their admirable elbows admira- 
bly ad boc, their high rearings and higher 
boltings, their altogether porcupinity im- 
peccable — these are just Miss Moore’s 
private ways of delivering Miss Moore’s 
esthetic fact”? If a man were to pour 
out his tea into the saucer and drink it 
with a loud noise, we should laugh if he 
then announced himself an authority on 
table manners. Yet, some of us merely 
smile discreetly when a person who uses 
English barbarously comes forward as 
an authority on English literature. The 
majority of readers listen respectfully to 
such jargon and believe that it is wielded 
by a critic of taste, possessing a fine feel- 
ing for words. 


HEY do not shudder at an article 

which begins: “Having purposed that 
these pages might again serve merely by 
way of a back-stoop é/oge upon the literary 
activities of the recipient of our Annual 
Award.” That sentence is atrocious, an 
outrage against every law of good writing; 
it is affected, cacophonous, stilted, and 
ineffectual; it aims at being striking, but 
succeeds merely in being strikingly horri- 
ble. Its defects are elementary matters of 
fact, not questions of taste. 

Yet, owing to that perversity in edi- 
torial correspondence to which I referred 
at the outset, readers will never insist 
upon such facts, but they will write 
eagerly to disagree with an opinion, and 
are usually indignant if their communica- 
tions are not printed. Whether the poetry 
of Miss Marianne Moore, which is the 
cause of the outbreak of English from 
which I have quoted, be good or bad is a 
matter for discussion. But readers are 
entitled, I think, to argue that an opinion 
either way is invalidated when expressed 
by a reviewer who is evidently without 
the slightest respect for the laws and 
harmonies of English prose. 
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The Passing of British India 


THE LOST DOMINION. By Al. Carthill. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


HAT amazing men come out of 

\ \ England! The author of this 

volume, for example, is still in 
the government service in India, — a fact 
which explains his use of a nom de plume, 
— but in the intervals of his routine, de- 
partmental labors he has found time to 
write a book of quite extraordinary bril- 
liance and power. Such a book as might 
have been written by Mr. Strachey or Mr. 
Guedalla is turned off by a man who is 
not, apparently, an author at all. It is 
enough to make the professional writer 
despair. In these columns, some time ago, 
I had occasion to discuss the exceedingly 
acute and interesting volume, “Western 
Civilization and the Far East,” by Mr. 
King-Hall, and commented on the pleasure 
of reading a book by a very intelligent 
observer who did not feel it necessary to 
disguise himself in the pompous robes of 
the professional historian. Similarly, in 
the present instance, one makes the excit- 
ing discovery that hidden in some govern- 
ment office in India is a writer of quite 
unusual effectiveness and_ brilliance — 
whose name even we do not know. 

Mr. “Carthill” has not written a history 
of British rule in India, but rather com- 
ments on that history. He has called his 
book, “The Story of England’s Abdica- 
tion in India,” but he has not traced the 
details of that story. Instead, he has ex- 
plained the points of view of the various 
classes, both English and Indian, whose 
opposed ideals, beliefs, and ambitions 
have operated to divert or nullify the 
logical imperialism of British India. 


HERE is no doubt as to Mr. Cart- 

hill’s position. He does not attempt the 
dispassionate attitude of the historian. An 
imperialistic die-hard, his book is a frank 
attack on liberal sentimentalism. Writing 
with a first-hand knowledge, out of bitter 
experience and profound conviction, he 
makes his case for the imperial ideal. The 
opposition is analyzed andseparately con- 
demned. He has dipped his pen in caustic 
acid and his commentary is as merciless as 
it is brilliant. And brilliant it certainly is. 
Not even Mr. Guedalla is more pointed or 


more lavish in his use of epigram; one is _ 


tempted to quote at length, but an em- 
barrassment of riches makes it difficult to 
choose. Behind all his phrases and pyro- 
technics, however, is a constant purpose; 
behind all his epigrams, a profound and 
bitter disappointment. 

In a short, historical survey he justifies 
the imposition of British rule in India. 
That this rule has been on the whole 


A Review by D. R. 


beneficent no one denies. It was seriously 
objected to by only one class — the upper- 
class Hindu or Brahman whose superiority 
was largely ignored by the white barba- 
rian. This class, which Mr. Carthill per- 
sonifies as “‘ Panditji,” considered how to 
break down the British rule, and realizing 
his inability to do so by force, set about 
it by propaganda. “Panditji hoped to 
convince the West that not only abstract 
justice, but imperious necessity, rendered 
"the transfer of the administration to 
indigenous hands a matter of practical 
politics. That point gained, all was won.” 
His policy, therefore, was to play off 
the Home Government against the Indian 
Government, to work on the forces in 
England which would be arrayed in 
opposition to imperialism in India. In 
England, according to Mr. Carthill, there 
were, after the war, only two real parties, 
the “subversives and the conservatives.” 
Among the subversives are many good 
and amiable people, the sentimentalists, 
the superior persons, superior to instruc- 
tive prejudices, such as nationalism. These 
superior persons he calls “mugwumps.” 
The mugwump is generally a great 
intellect and a pure character, and it is 
for that reason that he is really rather 
lonely in the world. But he raises a ban- 
ner round which gathers a really infernal 
crew. The pacifist, who is not a pacifist 
but a coward; the conscientious objector 
without a conscience; the internationalist 
who is an internationalist mainly in the 
sphere of finance; the humanitarian who 
has excellent personal reasons for object- 
ing to jails and the triangle; the frondeur 
who supposes that the whole of existing 
society is banded together to annoy him; 
the drocanteur who sees in the crash of 
empires merely a magnificent opportunity 
for peddling the remains; the rebels and 
unemployables to whom all existing things 
are abhorrent, and on whom any organiza- 
tion presses hardly; the degenerates whose 
sin-excited nerves require a détente, which 
the ordered system of things as they are 
refuses; the disinherited who are moved 
by malignancy against the thing which 
has ruined them —all these and many 
more—the old party of Catiline— 
march to a more successful Faesulae in the 
uniform and under the banner of mug- 


wumpery, 


ANDITIJI soon learned how to appeal 

both to the sentimentalist and the 
mugwump. “The political Indian, how- 
ever he might smile at the humanitarian, 
soon learned to use him. It was found 
possible to represent almost any act of 
severity as a wanton massacre or un- 
justifiable execution, or a gratuitous tor- 
ture. Hence, the paralysis of the executive 
powers of the government. Hence, in due 


course, disorders; and hence, necessarily, 
the shedding of oceans of blood. 

“The Oriental ruler who hesitates to 
arrest the preacher of sedition, or to dis- 
perse the first few disorderly; mobs, will 
soon find himself struggling desperately 
to preserve the last traces of social order. 
It is then not a question whether there 
shall be a massacre, but whether you or 
your adversaries shall be the subjects.” 


R. CARTHILL fully develops the 
embarrassments of the lack of con. 
tinuous policy, the ever-widening breach in 
the logical theory of British rule caused by 
the application of liberal principles to a 
government which must be an amiable 
despotism or cease to be. Certain unhappy 
administrative features in the Indian 
Government are explained, the growth 
of the demand for Dominion status, the 
various agitations and movements, the 
fostered discontents, the ripening revolu- 
tion, for “there would assuredly... 
have been a revolution had it not been for 
the war,” all the steady degenerations of 
the imperial rule are traced in detail. The 
present “reformed” government of India 
is, in Mr. Carthill’s opinion, a complete 
surrender. “In no long time, therefore, I 
think that the programme of Panditji will 
be fully carried out. Both the alien direc- 
torate and the alien agency will be things 
of the past, . . . With the future destinies 
of India England can have no concern.” 


What are the lessons of the past? 
Many, I think, and trite. Mechanisms 
wear out. Organisms carry in themselves 
the seeds of death. If there be no faith, 
the will falters, and if the will falter, the 
workman works in vain. Before the clar- 
ions of the spirit fall the most mighty ram- 
parts. The British Dominion fell because 
it was opposed by a strong faith and an 
unfaltering though evil will. To this faith 
and will the British had nothing to oppose 
save tepid preferences and material force. 
They could not oppose will to will, faith 
to faith, God to God. Therefore their 
Dominion passed. But would it had gone 
down in some great day of disastrous bat- 
tle rather than perished beneath furtive 
hands in the darkness of the night and the 
dungeon! Better the fate of the Cesars 
of the East than that of the Ceesars of the 
West! 


So, on this note of discouragement and 
failure, ends the book of a loyal servant 
of the British raj. One does not know 
whether his picture be a just or a false one. 
But one is certain that it is powerfully 
and impressively executed. Mr. Carthill 
may not be an unprejudiced critic of 
empires, but he is assuredly a forensic 
writer of amazingly high quality. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Wind and the Rain. By Thomas 
Burke. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2.00. 


HE author of “Limehouse Nights” 

in a new manner. In this autobi- 
ography Thomas Burke writes of his 
orphan boyhood in the East End of Lon- 
don, of his friendships and unhappiness, of 
how he found the right road after turning 
all sorts of wrong corners in his journey. 
He writes with a dark intensity — at times 
with that passion which is only to be 
found in genuine autobiography. It is an 
intimate record — the story of a sensitive, 
passionate boy who fought his way up 
from the streets and hunger and misery, 
whose spirit was torn and twisted by the 
daily wounds of his struggle with circum- 
stance and the world, but who was driven 
by a stubborn pride and the fire of the 
authentic artist. At the last he learned: 
“That all living is hunger, and that with- 
out hunger we perish. That each man’s 
city of refuge must be built within himself 
—of broken toys. That the only people 


who truly live are those who are always | 


beginning again. That only by love do we 
come to understanding and truth. That 
the mocking magic that comes and goes is 
the lamp that is lighting us to beauty. 
That this beauty is the happiness of God 
and is not in the clouds or on the hilltops, 
but everywhere about us. 


* * * *K * 


The Early History of Bengal. By F. J. 
Monahan. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


SCHOLARLY treatment of the 
earliest records of the Maurya 
Period in India. This begins shortly after 
Alexander the Great’s invasion in 327 
B.c. Mr. Monahan intended to bring the 
history down to the modern period, but 


died before the completion of his task.. 


The present volume is a unit complete as 
far as it goes, and a valuable contribution 
to the history of an important but little- 
known chapter in the varied life of India. 


* *e Kk K * 


Death in Venice. By Thomas Mann, 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


SYCHOLOGICAL studies of the 

artist’s temperament, of the abnormal 
sensitiveness which afflicts him and orders 
his relations to the world. Most readers 
will find these stories tedious and strained. 
The Teutonic artist through the ages is 
inspired by a peculiar obsession — a Nor- 
dic, incoherent melancholy which mani- 
fests itself in Wertherian sentimentality or 
Wagnerian pantings and blowings or the 


LO 


deliberate decadence of the modernist. 
His temperament is so alien to our experi- 
ence that we are not easily convinced of its 
genuineness. Hence, the stories of the 
volume fail in their effect. We are con- 
scious of a power and purpose in the 
author — and that is just about all. 


* * * Kk * 


This Mad Ideal. By Floyd Dell. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


R. DELL presents a fine and inter- 

esting heroine in Judith Valentine, 

a brave soul following the mad ideal of the 

artist. The first part of the book, describ- 

ing her childhood, is written with unex- 

pected delicacy and tenderness. A novel 
to please and displease many people. 


* ke # * 


Flying Osip, Stories of New Russia. 
New York: International Publishers. 
$2.50. 

VOLUME containing stories by 
young writers — unknown outside 

Russia — whose work is full of the spirit 
of the Red revolution. It is pretty bad 
work and is only saved from being abject 
by the vitality and strangeness of the 
scenes and the viewpoint presented. The 
longest and the best story, “Hunger,” by 
S. Semenor, is an exception to this criti- 
cism — a powerful, aching picture, day by 
day, of the slow starvation of a Russian 
family. The army stories are extraor- 
dinarily incoherent and pointless. The 
young intelligentsia of New Russia are less 
vapid, less mooncalfish than their prede- 
cessors, but they substitute propaganda 
for art and noise for rhythm. 


* * * *k * 


Wild Asses. By James G. Dunton. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00. 


STUFFY book of young men, with- 

out a breath of sharp air or clear 
sunlight. It is a flaccid exposition of the 
vices of a group of Harvard undergrad- 
uates, whose sins are experimental, de- 
liberate sins, lacking the absolution of 
chance and reckless youth. There is a 
great deal of cynical truth, which will 
reach a great number of people; but it 
will not change anything, and is therefore 
meaningless, like all cynicism. 

The Class of ’23, with which the author 
deals, was a group wholly different from 
the classes before and since. The returned 
soldiers, and the men whose schooling 
had been interrupted by war-time jobs, 
brought to it, not a sublime disregard for 
rules and discipline, but rather a shrewd 
and steadying sense of values won in an 


experience of responsibility and action. 
Riley, the whimsical philosopher whose 
italicized observations are the saving 
feature of the story, catches this in: 


Emerson said, “If you want something, 
pay the price and take it.” But these 
excited flappers of elastic morals usually 
give up a lot of things that are not neces- 
sary to get what they think they want — 
they pay a dollar-and-a-half check with 
a fifty-dollar bill and never miss the 
change at all! They are so wise — to the 
ends of their noses; the really clever girl 
realizes that the law of compensation ap- 
plies to herself and acts accordingly .. . 
Apollos and Aphrodites may be the wildest 
of wild asses. 


It would be a thoroughly bad book if it 
were better written. Its pimpled naiveté 
makes it innocuous. 


**e * * * 


The Road to En-Dor. By Louis Joseph 
Vance. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.00. 


NOVEL with many faults and one 

virtue, the latter being its hold on 
the reader’s interest. The story drags out 
for too long before the really exciting 
climax of the resurrection of the hero’s 
lost personality. The hero’s father, a most 
important, key character, is quite contra- 
dictory and unconvincing, and the inci- 
dents of the plot, at times, as well as the 
characters, are unreal. Yet Mr. Vance 
contrives to hold our interest in spite of - 
ourselves and himself. 


** *£ * * 


The New Barbarians. By Wilbur C. Ab- 
bott. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


$2.50. 


ROFESSOR ABBOTT of Harvard 

follows the lead of his colleague, Irving 
Babbitt, in deploring the isms of the day 
and counseling Americans to go slow in 
borrowing ideas from the Bolsheviki. 
But Abbott is neither as sophisticated or 
salty as Babbitt, so that “The New 
Barbarians” falls considerably below 
“Democracy and Leadership” as a con- 
tribution to the reviving literature of 
conservatism. Indeed, “The New Barba- 
rians” will appeal chiefly to those who 
like tracts. It is distinctly a tract in be- 
half of the middle class. 

The author is convincingly didactic 
about Russia, stating with tremendous 
positivism things which are still a good bit 
in the air. Such absolutism ill becomes an 
historian; but then, in this volume, Dr. 
Abbott seems to have completely doffed 
his historian’s mantle for the advocate’s 
robe. Not a book to cheer over, in spite of 
sharp convictions and pithy antitheses. 
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What the World Is Doing 


THe WEEK 


ENATOR BORAH pleads in vain for 

the Republican insurgents. {] Mr. 
HucuHEs acts as mediator in a Latin- 
American triangle. {The Senate rejects 
Mr. Warren. § The Teapot Dome suit 
is formally opened. { Senator Couzens 
tilts with the Treasury Department. 
{| The little peoples are concerned for the 
League. { Mr. Batpwin appeases the 
Laborites. § The Conference of Ambassa- 
dors seeks further evidence of German 
guilt. {/ Four parties present candidates 
for the German presidency. { The Rus- 


sian peasants protest. 


Domestic 
REPUBLICAN INSURGENTS 


Senator Boran led an attack upon the 
committee organization program indorsed 
by the majority of his party, but the selec- 


tions as finally put through dropped the’ 


La Fo.tetre followers to the bottom of 
the list. Senator Lapp of North Dakota 
was also deprived of his chairmanship. 
Mr. Boran’s argument was to the effect 
that the elections of last fall were really 
victories for President CooLipcGE, and not 
for the Republican party. The party itself, 
he said, was in bad standing among many 
Republicans in the Northwest, and the 
punishment inflicted upon the insurgents 
would result in trouble for the party. In 
speaking of the filibuster, the Senator said: 
“The gentleman who delivered the in- 
augural address in this chamber the other 
day, and who is now absent, referred to 
the fact that the rules of the Senate were 
in such condition that a man might have 
filibustered and forced an extra session. If 
some Republican had been brave enough 
and courageous enough to have filibustered 
and killed the appropriation bills, which 
would have brought an extra session in 
which we would have fulfilled our pledges 
and carried out our program, it would have 
been a distinct act of patriotism. It would 
have been a service to the public. I wholly 
disagree with the able gentlemen in be- 
lieving that it would have been a misfor- 
tune or disaster.” 


Tue Senate Reyects WARREN 


A precedent which has stood for nearly 
sixty years was broken by the Senate’s 
rejection of CHarLes B. Warren, Presi- 
dent Coo.ipce’s nominee for Attorney- 
General. The first vote of 40 to 40 was 
changed by the reversal of the vote of 
Senator Overman of North Carolina, 
which prevented reconsideration. Mr. 
Dawes, who was absent at the time the 
vote was taken, made a desperate effort 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


to reach the Senate in time to cast his 
vote with the Administration, but he was 
too late. Senator REED of Missouri led the 
attacks against the nominee during the 
long period of debate preceding the roll 
call. Mr. Coolidge took this repudiation of 
the Administration calmly, conferred with 
lieutenants, and renominated Warren. 
A fist fight is scheduled to prove his 
right to choose his own Cabinet. 





(International) 


Lieut. Col. Fames E. Fechet has been ap- 

pointed by the President to succeed Gen- 

eral Mitchell as Assistant Chief of Army 
Air Service 


Mr. Hucues RETIRES 


Before retiring from his office as Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Hucues adjusted the 
boundary dispute between Brazil, Peru, 
and Colombia, which is known as 
the Tacua-Arica. An agreement was 
drawn up by the Peruvian Ambassador, 
the Colombian Minister, and the Brazil- 
ian Chargé d’Affaires at the suggestion of 
Mr. Hucues. The agreement provided 
for the withdrawal by the Government of 
Brazil of its observations regarding the 
existing boundary treaty between Colom- 
bia and Peru, the ratification of that 
treaty by the two nations concerned, and 
the signing of a convention between Brazil 
and Colombia fixing the boundary on a 
definite line, with the agreement of Brazil 
to the free navigation of the Amazon by 
Colombia. 


Mr. DawESs AND THE SENATE 


The second session of the new Senate, 
presided over by Vice President Dawes, 
produced none of the diversions which 


had been expected by the galleries. Mr. 
Unverwoop of Alabama submitted a 
resolution for the consideration of the 
Rules Committee, providing for a limit on 
filibuster and debate times, a suggestion 
in line with the speech of Mr. Dawes at 
the time of his inauguration. Opponents 
of the resolution pointed out after the 
close of the session that the composition 
of the Rules Committee did not argue for 
its adoption, and that Mr. UnpERwoop 
had in previous sessions advocated such a 
change without result. 

Senator Moses of New Hampshire was 
chosen President pro tempore over Senator 
Pitrrman, the Democratic candidate from 
Nevada. The Republican majority has 
agreed upon a tentative program which 
will allow Senator PEPPER to call up the 
Isle of Pines Treaty early this week. There 
is a difference of opinion as to the result 
which may be expected, although it is cer- 
tain that an effort will be made to settle 
the matter during the present session. The 
majority of the Administration Senators 
are hopeful of limiting the session to two 
weeks, in which case there is not much 
chance for an extended consideration of 
the World Court proposals and the Treaty 
of Lausanne. 

Teapot Dome 

The Government suit for the cancella- 
tion of the lease of the naval oil reserve 
at Teapot Dome was opened in the 
Federal Court at Cheyenne, March 9. 
The Government charges conspiracy 
between Harry F. Sincxair, the head 
of the Sinclair oil interests, and ALBERT 
B. Fax, the former Secretary of the 
Interior. Ex-Senator Pomerone of Ohio, 
who is conducting the trial for the 
Government, announced that the prosecu- 
tion would endeavor to show that the 
lease and contract were made without 
authority of law, that the property was 
leased without competitive bidding, and 
that there was no advertisement of 
the fact that it was about to be 
turned over to private interests, all as a 
result of the alleged conspiracy between 
Mr. Sincxair and Mr. Fatt. 

Epwarp C. Finney, who was Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior under Mr. Fatt, 
testified that the deed of the Teapot 
Dome reserve had not been submitted to 
him, and that the entire matter had been 
handled by his chief. Commander H. A. 
Stuart of the Navy, who was in charge of 
the Oil Branch of the Naval Bureau of 
Engineering, testified that no official in- 
formation pertaining to the Teapot Dome 
holdings had been given to him, and that 
he knew nothing of the transaction at the 
time it was completed. 
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IncoME Tax INVESTIGATION 


Senator Couzens of Michigan, the 
chairman of the special Senatorial com- 
mittee which has been investigating into 
the work of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
charges laxness in the auditing of incomes, 
whichis alleged to have lost a large amount 
of money to the Government. The case of 
the Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Steam- 
ship Company was referred to by Senator 
Couzens as the most astounding that he 
had met with. A refund of $7,282,460 out 
of a total tax of $9,913,841, he said, was 
entirely unjustified by the circumstances 
of the case. A later investigation of the 
Anaconda Copper Company revealed, in 
the estimation of the experts retained by 
the committee, that the Government had 
lost approximately $50,000,000. 

A later development, which the Senator 
characterized as an act of retaliation, was 
a demand from the Treasury Department 
for the payment of something more than 
$10,000,000 above the taxes which he paid 
at the time of selling his interest in the 
Ford Motor Company, in 191g. Mr. 
Couzens displayed before the Senate a 
letter sent to him by Davin H. Brarr, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, warn- 
ing him that less than a week remained 
in which to sign a waiver or submit to the 
assessment. He told the Senate that he 
had flatly refused to sign the waiver. 


Arr SERVICE 


Lieut. Col. James E. Fecuet was 
nominated by President Coo.LipGE to 
succeed General MircuHe tt as Assistant 
Chief of the Army Air Service. General 
MitcHett will revert to the rank of 
Colonel, which he held at the time of his 
appointment, four years ago. He has 
issued a statement in which he announces 
that he intends to continue his fight 
against the present air policies of the 
Army and Navy. 

A series of tests was conducted at 
Langley Field for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the effectiveness of antiaircraft 
armament in actual firing. Fire from two 
three-inch guns was directed against a 
target towed after a ’plane, without effect. 
Machine-gun fire was tried with only 
slightly better effect, a single hit being 
scored at a distance of less than 500 yards. 


Foreign 


GENEVA 


A special committee of experts has 
submitted to the Financial Committee 
of the League of Nations a report on 
double taxation of business interests in 
two or more countries. The committee 
urged recognition of the principle that 
taxes on all kinds of immovable property, 
as agricultural, industrial, and commercial 
undertakings, should be raised by the 
country where it is held, and that income 





(United) 





General Mitchell saw some of bis arguments supported during the recent tests of anti- 
aircraft armament. Left to right, Major Brereton, Brigadier General Mitchell, 
Major Milling, and Representative O'Sullivan of Connecticut with 
one of the three-inch “‘ Archies” at Fortress Monroe 


taxes should be levied by the country of 
domicile. It was also recommended that a 
conference of technical experts, to include 
representatives of Germany and the 
United States, be called to examine into 
the possibility of a general international 
conference. 

Sentiment among the representatives 
at Geneva is apparently strongly in sup- 
port of the Protocol originally planned. 
The feeling among the smaller nations is 
that the plan proposed by Germany and 
England would weaken the influence of 
the League, which they consider as the 
only forum in which they can participate 
in international affairs. The British dele- 
gates deny this charge and insist that their 
proposals were intended simply to point 
out their objections to the Protocol. 

Among the matters discussed at the 
opening session of the Council was the 
progress made by the Greek Land Settle- 
ment Commission, which is headed by 
Charles P. Howland of New York. 
Other important topics which will come 
up are the matters of German armament 
and the expulsion of the Greek Patriarch 
from Constantinople. 


ENGLAND 


Mr. Batpwin, at the close of a speech 
reported as the most significant which he 
has delivered as Prime Minister, led the 
Conservative party to a vote defeating 
the Trades-Union Political Fund bill by a 
majority of 172. The effect of the bill 
would have been to make it easier for 


members of trade-unions to avoid con- 
tributing to the support of the Labor 
party, and it had been classified as an 
“antilabor” bill, Mr. Batpwin stated 
that the large majority possessed by his 
party was not to be used as a steam 
roller, and that it was not by indicating 
support of such measures that the major- 
ity had been obtained. His speech was 
closely followed by the Labor members, 
and apparently served to restore some- 
thing of the confidence lost at the time of 
their formal protest at an earlier session, 
when the entire group of Labor members 
filed out of the House of Commons in 
expression of resentment against the 
suspension of Davin Kirxwoop, the 
member for Dumbarton. 

Lord Batrour denied in the House of 
Lords that the Japanese have any cause 
for protest in the matter of the proposed 
British naval base at Singapore. After 
explaining that the issue was deliberately 
left out of the discussion at the Washing- 
ton Conference, he said, “Certainly the 
American republic would never have 
thought, if in our position, of leaving 
Singapore so long without adequate 
defense against a great navy. Do not let 
us drag Japan into the matter. The idea 
of war between the United States and 
Japan is abhorrent here as in Japan. It 
would be fatal for us to pursue so idiotic a 
course. I should be horrified at the sug- 
gestion that anything done at the Wash- 
ington Conference could be interpreted 
even by the most reckless Japanese 
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controversialists as a suggestion either 
that we have cooled in our friendship 
with that country or entertained for it any 
emotion but warmest amity.” 


FRANCE 

The program for settlement of the issue 
of security, as proposed by the French, in- 
cludes agreement on a military accord 
with England, the application of the 
Treaty articles calling for demilitarization 
of the Rhineland, and a pledge that neither 
arbitration nor military force will be used 
to break up the territory of the states of 
eastern and central Europe. Observers in 
France sense a general distrust of the Ger- 
man offers, and a suspicion of the motives 
underlying Germany’s negotiations with 
the British. 

The budget for 1925, which has been 
approved by the Chamber of Deputies, is 
now under the consideration of the Senate. 
Although the high total of 34,500,000,000 
francs caused severe criticism in the lower 
house, it is thought unlikely that the Sen- 
ate will be able to make any material 
reductions. Although there is no provision 
for payment of the debts owed to England 
and the United States, the sum allotted to 
the service of debts amounts to 19,500,- 
000,000 francs. The allowance for the run- 
ning costs of the Government is more 
than 8,000,000,000 francs, and the mili- 
tary appropriation is 5,500,000,000. 

Josepu CaiLiavux, the former Premier, 
in an address before a meeting of Ameri- 
can and British newspaper correspondents 
said: “What we are faced with is neither 
less nor more than the reconstruction of 
Europe for the maintenance of civiliza- 
tion. I am profoundly convinced that the 
work cannot be accomplished except in so 
far as Anglo-Saxons are in full accord for 
this object with Latins, and both without 
neglecting any useful precautions will ad- 
mit into their circle all those peoples, 
whether victorious or vanquished, who de- 
sire to safeguard the social state.” 

The Conference of Ambassadors de- 
cided at its session last week to request of 
the Interallied Military Commission fur- 
ther technical recommendations on the 
matter of disarmament of Germany. It is 
expected that the Allied Governments will 
withold action until after the German 
elections have been held. 


ITALy 


The Chamber of Deputies resumed 
session March 9, for the first time since 
the illness of Premier Mussouini. FEr- 
DERZONI, the Minister of the Interior, 
presided in place of the Premier, who is 
not yet able to attend. The Aventine 
Opposition, which has boycotted the 
Chamber since the Matreott1 murder, 
was joined for one day by the Deputies of 
the ex-combatant association, in protest 
against the dissolution of the Board of 
Direction, their central organization. It 
is expected that the Aventine Opposition 


will be drawn back to the Chamber 
shortly. The more formidable opposition, 
headed by ex-Premiers ORLANDO, SALAN- 
pra, and Grouitt1, which has sprung up 
within the Chamber itself, is now occupy- 
ing a greater share of public interest. 
Finance Minister pe STEFANI has re- 
viewed the reasons which prompted the 
Government to undertake regulation of 
speculation in the Bourse. The majority of 
the brokers had voted to “strike” after the 
intervention of the Government, and the 
exchange operations had been considera- 
bly restricted for two days. Signor DE 





(Keystone) 


Otto Braun, the choice of the Socialist party 
as successor to the late President Ebert 


Srerani explained that it was his inten- 
tion to discourage the activity of small 
speculators who had gradually come to 
look upon the Bourse as a gambling place, 
where stocks could be held on a margin of 
twenty-five per cent until fluctuation in 
the market prices determined profits or 
losses. This practice had resulted in a 
general increase of quotations and threat- 
ened the unbalance of the entire economic 
system. Trading has now been resurhed 
throughout Italy, except in Milan, where 
public disturbances prevented reopening 
of the exchange. 

Recent reports that it was the inten- 
tion of the Italian Government to replace 
the existing currency by a new system 
based on gold have been denied by the 
Finance Minister, who stated that every 
effort is being made to bring the lira back 
to parity by decreasing the circulation of 
fiat money. 


GERMANY 


The Democratic party has issued an 
appeal to all of the other political parties 
to withdraw their candidates and con- 
centrate on Dr. WALTER Simons, who has 
been confirmed by the Reichstag as 
President ad interim. The argument of the 


Democrats is that the important thing is 
to agree upon a man who enjoys a very 
high personal prestige throughout the 
entire country, irrespective of his political 
affiliations, and that Dr. Simons is an 
outstanding candidate who satisfies this 
requirement. Although the effect of this 
appeal cannot be judged yet, it is thought 
unlikely that the members of the other 
parties are ready to disregard political 
divisions. Close students of the situation 
predict that if this plan does not succeed, 
the Democrats will choose the President 
of Baden, Dr. Hetipacu. Ex-Chan- 
cellor Marx is practically assured of the 
support of the Centrist groups. Orro 
Braun is receiving the support of the 
Socialists, and the Communists are united 
behind Herr THAtmann. Herr Jarres, 
a former Minister of the Interior, is 
spoken of as the most likely candidate 
from the Right, although there has been 
talk of a combination between a portion 
of the Right and the Centrists for pushing 
the candidacy of SrEGERWALD, the former 
Premier of Prussia. 


Russia 


The negotiations commenced by M. 
TartTouTa, a financial representative of 
the Soviet, to found a Soviet bank at 
Paris, have not been successful so far. The 
original plan was to establish a bank with 
capital of 400,000,000 francs, of which 
half has been subscribed by French capital- 
ists. It was later decided to reduce the 
capitalization to 100,000,000 francs, to 
be obtained from the sale of Russian oil 
products in France. 

During a speech at Tiflis, the Soviet 


Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, Tcut- 


CHERIN, explained the state of Russia’s 
relations with foreign powers. He stated 
that the policy of the United States in 
Asia would ultimately bring the two na- 
tions in close contact. He reported that the 
feeling for the Soviet in Mexico is very 
friendly, and added, “‘Mexico gives Rus- 
sia a good base to develop further contact 
with America.” In covering the situation 
with respect to England and the Domin- 
ions, he said, “There are indications that 
England is preparing to bring pressure 
upon us. Russia, however, won’t yield to 
pressure, but is ready and willing to renew 
negotiations. We are coming in contact 
with England nearly everywhere, and the 
situation arising therefrom dictates the 
alternative of agreement or war.” 
Delegates from the peasantry were 
open in criticism of the Soviet régime, and 
demanded an accounting from the several 
special commissions which were appointed 
to carry out the promises of lower prices 
for industrial commodities. Premier 
Ry«orF replied by detailing the measures 
taken for the improvement of agriculture 
and industries, and predicted that general 
conditions would be greatly improved by 
the end of this year, calling upon the 
peasants to codperate with their Soviets. 
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Evils of Multiple Taxation 


U* DER ordinary conditions, a prop- 
osition to levy a capital tax as a 
means of enabling a nation to 
balance its budget is considered either the 
last word in socialistic tax legislation or a 
tacit admission that the nation is bank- 
rupt. A tax on capital is a most unreason- 
able and inequitable method of obtaining 
revenue, yet there is but a slight distinc- 
tion between a capital tax and an inherit- 
ance tax as it is applied in this country. 
A capital tax is simply a division of the 
capital possessed by the individual while 
he is living; the inheritance tax is but a 
division of the same capital after he is 
dead. To be sure, the deceased will not 
feel the burden of this tax, but in the 
majority of instances those for whom he 
has labored and those who are dependent 
on such property as is left for their sub- 
sistence do feel the burden of it. 

The burden varies greatly according to 
the relation the legatee bears to the de- 
cedent. A bequest to a friend who has no 
legal right to a share in the estate of the 
deceased can be taxed at almost any rate 
up to the full value of the bequest, but it 
is all gain and no loss for that friend. 
However high the tax, it constitutes no 
burden to him. But a bequest to one’s 
immediate family is entirely different. 
Where such an estate is taxed, where the 
capital is taxed, the burden can be, and 
often is, outrageously heavy. There is an 
immediate need for tax reform in this 
country, as it applies to inheritance taxes. 
President Coolidge has already called the 
attention of Congress to the present in- 
equitable method of taxing estates, and it 
is not unlikely that before long some ac- 
tion will be taken looking toward a repeal 
of the Federal inheritance taxes. But this 
constitutes only a small part of the in- 
heritance-tax problem. 


LMOST every State in this country 
imposes an inheritance tax; to be ex- 

act, forty-six out of the forty-eight States. 
Florida and Alabama are the two excep- 
tions. After certain exemptions of small 
amounts, in most cases, an estate is sub- 
ject to tax in the State of residence of the 
decedent. If he holds securities of com- 
panies incorporated in another State, he 
is subject to tax by the State soincorporat- 
ing the company. If these companies own 
property in States other than those in 
which they are incorporated, the dece- 
dent’s property is subject to tax in those 
States as well. He may have placed his 
entire property in tax-exempt bonds under 
the delusion that he is escaping the in- 
heritance tax for the benefit of his family. 
But those bonds are wholly subject to 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


inheritance taxes just as any other prop- 
erty is. In this way, an estate is often 
subject to multiple taxation in many 
States; it may be subject also to a Federal 
inheritance tax, and if any foreign securi- 
ties or property is owned, it may be sub- 
ject to tax by foreign nations. It may 
easily be seen that the effect is, there- 
fore, to render some estates subject to 
extraordinarily heavy inheritance taxes. 


TOCKS of some railroads traversing 
several States are subject to an estate 

tax in six or seven different States. In the 
case of most railroads, this probably sounds 





** _ Socialism! ”’ 

“If we are to adopt social- 
ism, it should be presented 
to the people of this country 
as socialism, and not under 
the guise of a law to collect 
revenue,” said President 
Coolidge recently, speaking 
on the subject of multiple 
taxation. Inheritance taxes, 
thinks the President, should 
be a State concern from which 
the Federal Government 
should gradually withdraw. 
In this article, Mr. Hanson 
explains some of the evils of 
the present system in dupli- 
cating inheritance tax levies. 











worse than it really is. Usually, each State 
levies a tax only against that proportion 
of the property of the railroad within its 
borders in the ratio that it bears to the 
entire property, so that altogether, no 
more than one hundred per cent of the 
value of the stock is subject to tax at the 
usual rate. But there are exceptions. A 
few years ago it was the usual thing for a 
Boston copper company to incorporate in 
Maine, although its property might be 
located in Arizona. It so happens that both 
these States assess inheritance taxes on 
the full value of the stock, clearly double 
taxation. If the decedent is a resident of a 
third State, his estate may be subject to a 
tax in that State, in addition to which 
there is the Federal tax. 

It makes a profound difference, also, 
how a will is drawn with respect to the 
shares of the beneficiaries. The classic 
instance of this is the estate of Charles 
Hosmer Morse, who left a will devising 
his $23,000,000 estate, one third to each of 
two sons and the other portion to a daugh- 
ter. The proviso was made, also, that the 


sons should pay the taxes and administra- 
tion fees. The laws of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and the Federal Government were so 
construed that the total tax aggregated 
$6,492,000, the result being that the prop- 
erty left to the sons was exceedingly small, 
doubtless far less than Mr. Morse in- 
tended, and an inequitable share so far as 
they were concerned. 

In some respects, the economic tend- 
encies from such legislation are most un- 
fortunate in their effect on the community. 
Unquestionably, where a State exacts a 
stiff inheritance tax on foreign capital in- 
vested within its borders, it discourages 
capital from investment in its industries. 
It is conceivable that this may make a 
considerable difference in the cost of capi- 
tal in such a State. Already there is a 
strong feeling in responsible quarters in 
Massachusetts, for instance, that inherit- 
ance taxes should be abolished on capital 
owned outside the State. Florida has re- 
cently passed a constitutional amendment 
forever barring income or inheritance 
taxes on the property of its residents. 
This action was plainly taken for the pur- 
pose of attracting people of wealth to that 
State as a measure of development of its 
natural resources and other advantages. 
Practically, also, inheritance taxes have a 
disturbing influence on the capital mar- 
kets. Heirs cannot tender the family home, 
or its chattel in payment of taxes. They 
must be paid in cash. This involves the 
liquidation of assets, if the tax is substan- 
tial and the actual cash left is small. It 
contributes, to some extent, to important 
fluctuations in the market for securities as 
they are being liquidated, usually at the 
expense of the heirs, thereby constituting 
an indirect addition to the total tax. 


VASION of the inheritance tax is im- 
practical. Property transferred just 
prior to death can be construed as a gift 
in anticipation of death and thereby sub- 
ject to tax. A joint holding of property 
in most States involves a tax on the sur- 
vivor. An estate wholly comprised of cou- 
pon bonds might escape, but if one share 
of stock is held, the entire estate is thereby 
disclosed. That failing, many States em- 
ploy attorneys in other States to report 
the holdings of large estates when pro- 
bated. But a wise distribution of securities 
owned by an estate with a view to lighten- 
ing the tax and wills drawn with a view to 
accepting advantages offered in the way of 
exemption may legitimately reduce the 
burden. It is a problem vitally important 
to the investor today and one calling for 
expert counsel from one’s legal advisers, 
bankers, or from some tax experts. 
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controversialists as a suggestion either 
that we have cooled in our friendship 
with that country or entertained for it any 
emotion but warmest amity.” 


FRANCE 


The program for settlement of the issue 
of security, as proposed by the French, in- 
cludes agreement on a military accord 
with England, the application of the 
Treaty articles calling for demilitarization 
of the Rhineland, and a pledge that neither 
arbitration nor military force will be used 
to break up the territory of the states of 
eastern and central Europe. Observers in 
France sense a general distrust of the Ger- 
man offers, and a suspicion of the motives 
underlying Germany’s negotiations with 
the British. 

The budget for 1925, which has been 
approved by the Chamber of Deputies, is 
now under the consideration of the Senate. 
Although the high total of 34,500,000,000 
francs caused severe criticism in the lower 
house, it is thought unlikely that the Sen- 
ate will be able to make any material 
reductions. Although there is no provision 
for payment of the debts owed to England 
and the United States, the sum allotted to 
the service of debts amounts to 19,500,- 
000,000 francs. The allowance for the run- 
ning costs of the Government is more 
than 8,000,000,000 francs, and the mili- 
tary appropriation is 5,500,000,000. 

Josepx CaiLiaux, the former Premier, 
in an address before a meeting of Ameri- 
can and British newspaper correspondents 
said: ““What we are faced with is neither 
less nor more than the reconstruction of 
Europe for the maintenance of civiliza- 
tion. I am profoundly convinced that the 
work cannot be accomplished except in so 
far as Anglo-Saxons are in full accord for 
this object with Latins, and both without 
neglecting any useful precautions will ad- 
mit into their circle all those peoples, 
whether victorious or vanquished, who de- 
sire to safeguard the social state.” 

The Conference of Ambassadors de- 
cided at its session last week to request of 
the Interallied Military Commission fur- 
ther technical recommendations on the 
matter of disarmament of Germany. It is 
expected that the Allied Governments will 
withold action until after the German 
elections have been held. 


ITALy 


The Chamber of Deputies resumed 
session March 9, for the first time since 
the illness of Premier Musso.tni. FErR- 
DERZONI, the Minister of the Interior, 
presided in place of the Premier, who is 
not yet able to attend. The Aventine 
Opposition, which has boycotted the 
Chamber since the Matreotti murder, 
was joined for one day by the Deputies of 
the ex-combatant association, in protest 
against the dissolution of the Board of 
Direction, their central organization. It 
is expected that the Aventine Opposition 


will be drawn back to the Chamber 
shortly. The more formidable opposition, 
headed by ex-Premiers ORLANDO, SALAN- 
pra, and GiouitT1, which has sprung up 
within the Chamber itself, is now occupy- 
ing a greater share of public interest. 
Finance Minister pe STEFANI has re- 
viewed the reasons which prompted the 
Government to undertake regulation of 
speculation in the Bourse. The majority of 
the brokers had voted to “strike” after the 
intervention of the Government, and the 
exchange operations had been considera- 
bly restricted for two days. Signor DE 





(Keystone) 
Otto Braun, the choice of the Socialist party 
as successor to the late President Ebert 


Srerani explained that it was his inten- 
tion to discourage the activity of small 
speculators who had gradually come to 
look upon the Bourse as a gambling place, 
where stocks could be held on a margin of 
twenty-five per cent until fluctuation in 
the market prices determined profits or 
losses. This practice had resulted in a 
general increase of quotations and threat- 
ened the unbalance of the entire economic 
system. Trading has now been resurhed 
throughout Italy, except in Milan, where 
public disturbances prevented reopening 
of the exchange. 

Recent reports that it was the inten- 
tion of the Italian Government to replace 
the existing currency by a new system 
based on gold have been denied by the 
Finance Minister, who stated that every 
effort is being made to bring the lira back 
to parity by decreasing the circulation of 
fiat money. 


GERMANY 


The Democratic party has issued an 
appeal to all of the other political parties 
to withdraw their candidates and con- 
centrate on Dr. WALTER Simons, who has 
been confirmed by the Reichstag as 
President ad interim. The argument of the 


Democrats is that the important thing is 
to agree upon a man who enjoys a very 
high personal prestige throughout the 
entire country, irrespective of his political 
afhliations, and that Dr. Simons is an 
outstanding candidate who satisfies this 
requirement. Although the effect of this 
appeal cannot be judged yet, it is thought 
unlikely that the members of the other 
parties are ready to disregard political 
divisions. Close students of the situation 
predict that if this plan does not succeed, 
the Democrats will choose the President 
of Baden, Dr. Hetupacu. Ex-Chan- 
cellor Marx is practically assured of the 
support of the Centrist groups. Orro 
Braun is receiving the support of the 
Socialists, and the Communists are united 
behind Herr THAtmann. Herr Jarres, 
a former Minister of the Interior, is 
spoken of as the most likely candidate 
from the Right, although there has been 
talk of a combination between a portion 
of the Right and the Centrists for pushing 
the candidacy of STrEGERWALD, the former 
Premier of Prussia. 


Russia 


The negotiations commenced by M. 
TartToutTa, a financial representative of 
the Soviet, to found a Soviet bank at 
Paris, have not been successful so far. The 
original plan was to establish a bank with 
capital of 400,000,000 francs, of which 
half has been subscribed by French capital- 
ists. It was later decided to reduce the 
capitalization to 100,000,000 francs, to 
be obtained from the sale of Russian oil 
products in France. 

During a speech at Tiflis, the Soviet 
Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, Tcut- 
CHERIN, explained the state of Russia’s 
relations with foreign powers. He stated 
that the policy of the United States in 
Asia would ultimately bring the two na- 
tions in close contact. He reported that the 
feeling for the Soviet in Mexico is very 
friendly, and added, ‘“‘Mexico gives Rus- 
sia a good base to develop further contact 
with America.” In covering the situation 
with respect to England and the Domin- 
ions, he said, “There are indications that 
England is preparing to bring pressure 
upon us. Russia, however, won’t yield to 
pressure, but is ready and willing to renew 
negotiations. We are coming in contact 
with England nearly everywhere, and the 
situation arising therefrom dictates the 
alternative of agreement or war.” 

Delegates from the peasantry were 
open in criticism of the Soviet régime, and 
demanded an accounting from the several 
special commissions which were appointed 
to carry out the promises of lower prices 
for industrial commodities. Premier 
RyxorF replied by detailing the measures 
taken for the improvement of agriculture 
and industries, and predicted that general 
conditions would be greatly improved by 
the end of this year, calling upon the 
peasants to codperate with their Soviets. 
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Evils 


NDER ordinary conditions, a prop- 
| | osition to levy a capital tax as a 
means of enabling a nation to 
balance its budget is considered either the 
last word in socialistic tax legislation or a 
tacit admission that the nation is bank- 
rupt. A tax on capital is a most unreason- 
able and inequitable method of obtaining 
revenue, yet there is but a slight distinc- 
tion between a capital tax and an inherit- 
ance tax as it is applied in this country. 
A capital tax is simply a division of the 
capital possessed by the individual while 
he is living; the inheritance tax is but a 
division of the same capital after he is 
dead. To be sure, the deceased will not 
feel the burden of this tax, but in the 
majority of instances those for whom he 
has labored and those who are dependent 
on such property as is left for their sub- 
sistence do feel the burden of it. 

The burden varies greatly according to 
the relation the legatee bears to the de- 
cedent. A bequest to a friend who has no 
legal right to a share in the estate of the 
deceased can be taxed at almost any rate 
up to the full value of the bequest, but it 
is all gain and no loss for that friend. 
However high the tax, it constitutes no 
burden to him. But a bequest to one’s 
immediate family is entirely different. 
Where such an estate is taxed, where the 
capital is taxed, the burden can be, and 
often is, outrageously heavy. There is an 
immediate need for tax reform in this 
country, as it applies to inheritance taxes. 
President Coolidge has already called the 
attention of Congress to the present in- 
equitable method of taxing estates, and it 
is not unlikely that before long some ac- 
tion will be taken looking toward a repeal 
of the Federal inheritance taxes. But this 
constitutes only a small part of the in- 
heritance-tax problem. 


LMOST every State in this country 
imposes an inheritance tax; to be ex- 

act, forty-six out of the forty-eight States. 
Florida and Alabama are the two excep- 
tions. After certain exemptions of small 
amounts, in most cases, an estate is sub- 
ject to tax in the State of residence of the 
decedent. If he holds securities of com- 
panies incorporated in another State, he 
is subject to tax by the State soincorporat- 
ing the company. If these companies own 
property in States other than those in 
which they are incorporated, the dece- 
dent’s property is subject to tax in those 
States as well. He may have placed his 
entire property in tax-exempt bonds under 
the delusion that he is escaping the in- 
heritance tax for the benefit of his family. 
But those bonds are wholly subject to 


of Multiple Taxation 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


inheritance taxes just as any other prop- 
erty is. In this way, an estate is often 
subject to multiple taxation in many 
States; it may be subject also to a Federal 
inheritance tax, and if any foreign securi- 
ties or property is owned, it may be sub- 
ject to tax by foreign nations. It may 
easily be seen that the effect is, there- 
fore, to render some estates subject to 
extraordinarily heavy inheritance taxes. 


TOCKS of some railroads traversing 
several States are subject to an estate 

tax in six or seven different States. In the 
case of most railroads, this probably sounds 





** — Socialism! ”’ 

“If we are to adopt social- 
ism, it should be presented 
to the people of this country 
as socialism, and not under 
the guise of a law to collect 
revenue,” said President 
Coolidge recently, speaking 
on the subject of multiple 
taxation. Inheritance taxes, 
thinks the President, should 
be a State concern from which 
the Federal Government 
should gradually withdraw. 
In this article, Mr. Hanson 
explains some of the evils of 
the present system in dupli- 
cating inheritance tax levies. 











worse than it really is. Usually, each State 
levies a tax only against that proportion 
of the property of the railroad within its 
borders in the ratio that it bears to the 
entire property, so that altogether, no 
more than one hundred per cent of the 
value of the stock is subject to tax at the 
usual rate. But there are exceptions. A 
few years ago it was the usual thing for a 
Boston copper company to incorporate in 
Maine, although its property might be 
located in Arizona. It so happens that both 
these States assess inheritance taxes on 
the full value of the stock, clearly double 
taxation. If the decedent is a resident of a 
third State, his estate may be subject to a 
tax in that State, in addition to which 
there is the Federal tax. 

It makes a profound difference, also, 
how a will is drawn with respect to the 
shares of the beneficiaries. The classic 
instance of this is the estate of Charles 
Hosmer Morse, who left a will devising 
his $23,000,000 estate, one third to each of 
two sons and the other portion to a daugh- 
ter. The proviso was made, also, that the 


sons should pay the taxes and administra- 
tion fees. The laws of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and the Federal Government were so 
construed that the total tax aggregated 
$6,492,000, the result being that the prop- 
erty left to the sons was exceedingly small, 
doubtless far less than Mr. Morse in- 
tended, and an inequitable share so far as 
they were concerned. 

In some respects, the economic tend- 
encies from such legislation are most un- 
fortunate in their effect on the community. 
Unquestionably, where a State exacts a 
stiff inheritance tax on foreign capital in- 
vested within its borders, it discourages 
capital from investment in its industries. 
It is conceivable that this may make a 
considerable difference in the cost of capi- 
tal in such a State. Already there is a 
strong feeling in responsible quarters in 
Massachusetts, for instance, that inherit- 
ance taxes should be abolished on capital 
owned outside the State. Florida has re- 
cently passed a constitutional amendment 
forever barring income or inheritance 
taxes on the property of its residents. 
This action was plainly taken for the pur- 
pose of attracting people of wealth to that 
State as a measure of development of its 
natural resources and other advantages. 
Practically, also, inheritance taxes have a 
disturbing influence on the capital mar- 
kets. Heirs cannot tender the family home, 
or its chattel in payment of taxes. They 
must be paid in cash. This involves the 
liquidation of assets, if the tax is substan- 
tial and the actual cash left is small. It 
contributes, to some extent, to important 
fluctuations in the market for securities as 
they are being liquidated, usually at the 
expense of the heirs, thereby constituting 
an indirect addition to the total tax. 


VASION of the inheritance tax is im- 
practical. Property transferred just 
prior to death can be construed as a gift 
in anticipation of death and thereby sub- 
ject to tax. A joint holding of property 
in most States involves a tax on the sur- 
vivor. An estate wholly comprised of cou- 
pon bonds might escape, but if one share 
of stock is held, the entire estate is thereby 
disclosed. That failing, many States em- 
ploy attorneys in other States to report 
the holdings of large estates when pro- 
bated. But a wise distribution of securities 
owned by an estate with a view to lighten- 
ing the tax and wills drawn with a view to 
accepting advantages offered in the way of 
exemption may legitimately reduce the 
burden. It is a problem vitally important 
to the investor today and one calling for 
expert counsel from one’s legal advisers, 
bankers, or from some tax experts. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Mr. Gow Protests 
Boston. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

The editorial in your February 21 issue 
entitled “Indefensible Tactics,” criticiz- 
ing a statement made over my signature 
last October, has been called to my 
attention. 

The personal opinion of your editorial 
writer with respect to this matter is of no 
consequence so far as I am concerned, but 
for his own enlightenment, I am prompted 
to correct some of the errors into which he 
has apparently fallen. 

As in the case of all circular appeals for 
financial assistance which were sent out 
by the Massachusetts Committee of 
Citizens opposing the proposed amend- 
ment last fall, this letter bore my facsimile 
signature as chairman of the finance 
committee, although my only knowledge 
of its existence came through the receipt 
of a copy in the mail. I am perfectly 
willing, however, to accept full responsi- 
bility for its contents, not because I 
consider them of especial importance, but 
because I believe the statements to be 
reasonably justified by the facts. 

There is absolutely no suggestion in the 
letter that the “Zinovieff” quotation was 
attributable to Mrs. Kelley or any other 
than its true author. The expression 
“chief of the forces who conceived, 
drafted, and lobbied that measure through 
Congress” was obviously intended to 
apply to the Russian Soviet Government, 
and Mrs. Kelley was alleged to have 
supplied the American leadership in 
sympathetic support of its propaganda. 

This was not an original statement, but 
had its inception in the. assertion of 
Senator King of Utah made on the floor 
of the United States Senate, that during 
his visit to Russia a prominent govern- 
ment official had boasted to him that we 
were coming to the nationalization of our 
children just as had been done in Russia, 
and that prominent American socialists 
were already at work to secure the Child 
Labor Amendment as an initial step. 

Your information regarding Mrs. Kelley 
is sadly inaccurate. According to her 
intimate friends and associates who have 
come to her defense in recent months, 

she was married several years ago to a 
Polish doctor by the name of Wischnewet- 
sky and later separated from him and 
resumed her maiden name. She had two 
sons by this marriage and brought them 
up herself. 

She is reported to have served as editor 
of a socialist paper in Berlin in 1897-8; to 
have been the organizer of the Intercol- 
legiate Socialist League and its first 
president, and alsoamember of the faculty 
of the Rand School of Socialism. Her 
defenders, while admitting her socialistic 


philosophy, stress the point that she is a 
good. woman of high ideals and the 
daughter of a former Congressman. 

Most commentators agree that Lenin 
himself was actuated by the most honest 
and idealistic of motives, but the harm 
that he did to the world is quite as great 
as if he had deliberately set about to 
bring destruction. So far as genealogy is 
concerned, if that is to be relied upon to 
excuse present conduct, we shall have to 
revise our opinions regarding a large 
number of our people. 

If any apology is due in connection 
with this discussion I should assume that 
it should come from the author of your 
article whose hasty and careless inter- 
pretation of the phraseology of the letter 
led him to make such an absurd inference. 


Cuas. R. Gow. 


P. S. The copy of this letter in my 
possession uses the expression, “formerly 
Wischnewetsky” and not “née Wisch- 
newetsky” as you print it. 


Editor’s Note: — Mr..Gow’s interpretation of 
the intricately and, to our mind, unfortunately 
phrased letter in question still leaves much to 
be desired. If the writer of the letter actually 
meant that the Russian Soviet Government 
conceived, drafted, and lobbied the Twentieth 
Amendment through Congress, why did he not 
say so in plain English? The reason for his 
ambiguity is that a bald statement to that 
effect would be too transparently silly. But 
instead of making that absurd accusation 
plain, it was hinted at in an ambiguous sen- 
tence which could hardly be read otherwise 
than as attributing to Florence Kelley the 
words of Madame Zinovieff. 

We admit our error in not having been 
advised as to Mrs, Kelley’s early marriage, but 
after all, that point is a minor one. The letter 
to which we objected seemed to be drafted to 
convey the erroneous impression that Mrs. 
Kelley was of Russian descent. 


History in Slang 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

In your February issue there was a 
rather flippant editorial, entitled “Eu- 
phemisms,” which spoke lightly of how 
a learned writer had traced the expres- 
sion, “To swear like Sam Hill” back to 
1839. The origin of a word may often lead 
to an important historical discovery, and 
should, I consider, be taken very seri- 
ously. Consider, for instance, the word, 
“doughboy,” used so often during the 
last war. I have recently heard a rumor 
that this expression was also used in the 
Civil War. If this is the case, where did it 
originate? Could it have come from an 
extensive use of doughnuts by the-sol- 
diers? Were doughnuts the staff of life in 
the ’sixties? If you or any of your readers 
can answer these points, I shall be very 


grateful. 
MaTHEW SULLIVAN. 


Battleship vs. Airplane 
(Continued from page 326) 


armor, and before long the old circle 
which led to the creation of the original 
warship to protect merchant fleets is com- 
pleted and battleships appear again. 

Another most important point in this 
question of ships of the water and ships 
of the air is that of their ability to operate 
under any conditions of weather and 
without regard to location. I have already 
spoken of delays occasioned by bad 
weather in the cases of the Ostfriesland 
and Washington. Even more recently it 
will be recalled that in the daily papers 
was described the trip of the airship Los 
Angeles to Bermuda. She arrived at her 
destination in a protected harbor, with a 
tender and mooring mast awaiting her, 
but heavy rains fell and her covering 
soaked up such a weight of water that she 
could not moor without the danger of 
being unable to remain in the air. 

Until all nations are willing to adopt 
the policy of the various Chinese armies 
in this last civil war and agree to postpone 
all battles until after the rain is over, 
there appears to be but one answer to the 
question as to whether a satisfactory 
naval force should be of ships of the 
water or the air. I have heard it expressed 
that the vessel which will win consist- 
ently will always be that one which is 
“on the job twenty-four hours a day,” 
and certainly in the present state of 
development that vessel is the fighting 
ship of the sea. 


INCE much has been said about econ- 
omy, it would be well to look into 
that question. As far as I have been able to 
discover, the attitude of those who would 
substitute bombing ’planes for battleships 
is that fifteen bombing ’planes are superior 
to one battleship. A modern battleship 
costs from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000. A 
bombing ’plane costs about $40,000, so 
that fifteen would cost $600,000. However, 
the life of a battleship is generally ac- 
cepted as twenty years, while the life of a 
bombing ’plane is but approximately four 
years. Allowing fifty per cent for replace- 
ments, which is believed a conservative 
figure, would give for cost of ’planes alone 
during twenty years a total of $4,500,000. 
This also makes no allowance for crashed 
’planes, fires, necessary training planes, 
and protective combat ’planes. Even with 
these additions the cost is less than the 
battleship, it is true, but it is not so much 
less when there is taken into consideration 
the capabilities of the battleship and the 
extremely restricted field of the ’plane. 
If it may be assumed to have been 
shown that aviation cannot replace a sea- 
going navy composed of ships, it can easily 
be shown that aviation is a most valuable 
auxiliary. The basic use for aviation in 
connection with ships of the sea is that of 
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obtaining information. Scouting vessels 
always proceed ahead of a fleet to gain in- 
formation of an enemy at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. With airplanes, the field 
and range of vision of such scouting ves- 
sels is increased enormously. Further, 
with fleets in contact and fire opened, 
hitting depends upon accurate spotting 
of the shots as they fall, in order that cor- 
rections may be applied before the next 
salvos. With airplanes to report the fall of 
shot, the spotter is raised to many times 
the height of his old position at the mast- 
head, and out nearer the target so that his 
reports will have much greater accuracy. 
It may also be easily imagined that 
bombing ’planes flying from aircraft car- 
riers may introduce a decisive factor into 
an engagement. All these ’planes, observa- 
tion, spotting, and bombing, must be 
protected from attack by enemy aviation 
by combat ’planes, so where the heavy 
observation and bombing ’planes are 
carried on naval vessels, lighter, faster 
combat ’planes must be carried to protect 
them and also to overcome the enemy 
aviation to keep control of the air. 


O accomplish these purposes, cat- 
apults capable of launching air- 
planes from the deck of a warship have 
been developed and installed on all recent 
ships of the fleet. Such a catapult is a 
purely American naval invention, and its 
creation and development has, I believe, 
been a great step in the direction of plac- 
ing our Navy in a superior position with 
regard to aviation. It will be recalled that 
planes launched by catapults from our 
new scout cruisers rendered great service 
to the round-the-world flyers in locating 
a landing place on the coast of Greenland. 
If it be agreed, and I think there is no 
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one in the Navy who would not agree, 
that aviation is a most essential part of 
the Navy, there arises the vexed question 
as to whether this should be part of the 
Navy or a wholly separate air force. From 
my own point of view, that of a designer 
of ships, I should say most emphatically 
that the air force should be an intimate 
part of the Navy. In preparing the de- 
signs for converting the battle cruisers 
Lexington and Saratoga into airplane car- 
riers, plans for installing catapults on 
ships of the fleet, and of new ships, light 
cruisers, and airplane carriers of the future, 
most intimate touch must be maintained 
with the officers of naval aviation. 

With the Bureau of Aviation within 
the Navy Department itself, we can keep 
in intimate touch with officers who are 
not only trained and skillful aviators, but 
who are, as well, trained naval officers of 
experience. In discussing questions of de- 
sign they are familiar not only with air- 
planes, but with airplanes in relation to 
ships. The difficulties of attempting to 
prepare designs of an airplane carrier or 
even for the design and installation of a 
catapult would be almost insurmountable 
if we were depending, for our information 
as to airplanes and their problems on 
board ship, upon an air force separate 
from the Navy. 

With aviation as an intimate part of the 
Navy, all the experience and skill of the 
technical bureaus of the Navy Depart- 
ment are at its command in the work of 
design. The creation of flying fields and 
hangars involves but an expansion of the 
usual work in developing shore establish- 
ments, the doctors and hospitals of the 
Navy are available, and the supply branch 
of the Navy handles supplies, clothing, 
and pay. With a separate air service all 
these activities already existing in the 
Navy would have to be duplicated at 
great expense to the Government. 

Aside from design, and considering 
operation, the reasons seem equally strong 
for aviation that is entirely naval. As 
stated above, the primary use for aircraft 
in a navy is the gathering of information. 
The observer must know beforehand what 
the information he is seeking is for; he 
should be able to recognize types of ships 
at once and distinguish ships of our own 
Navy without fail. Also, he should know 
what the important facts in his informa- 
tion are, so these can be transmitted first, 
and to do this he must be familiar with the 
radio communication system of the Navy 
and the naval signal codes. To make these 
decisions and to furnish the information 
he has been sent to obtain, nothing will 
help him but naval training. The same 
arguments apply in the work of the spot- 
ters in gunnery and of bombers. Without 
a general and absolutely ingrained back- 
ground of naval knowledge and naval 
point of view, they may well prove an 
absolute detriment to a commanding 
officer instead of a great asset. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 
Tue Deap Hanp 1n Ecypr. 1. In what parts 
of the world were the earliest civilizations founded? 
2. What features of climate and geography are com- 
mon to all of these sites? 3. Write a composition on 
the early religion of the Egyptians, explaining the 
significance of the carefully constructed tombs and 
the offerings deposited with the bodies of the dead. 
4. What was the state of the Kingdom of Egypt at 
the time of Alexander the Great? 5. Who were the 
Hyksos? 6. Make pencil sketches showing some of 
the characteristic lines used in the architecture of the 
following peoples: Egyptians, Greeks, Assyrians, 
Romans, and Chinese. 7. Name some buildings in 
your city in which the influence of these forms may 
be noted. 8. What are some of the important later 
forms of architecture? 9. Where was the arch first 
used in building? 10. Discuss evidences of attempts 
to copy the outline of growing trees in construction 
with stone. 11. What activities are included in the 
work of the archeologist? 12. What are some of the 
important archeological discoveries which have 
been made during the past three years? 13. Where 
on this continent have traces of the early occupation 
of mankind been found? 14. What is the name of an 
ancient South American race famous for the con- 
struction of its temples and monuments? 15. Discuss 
the development which must have preceded the 
stability and permanence of the social organization 
permitting the creation of the peaceful arts. 


Wuat THE Wor tp Is Done. 1. In what cases is 
the Vice President allowed to vote in the Senate? 2. 
What are the duties of the Vice President in addition 
to acting as President of the Senate? 3. When before 
have officials of the Federal Government acted as 
referees in deciding disputes between South Ameri- 
can nations? 4. Make a list of the foreign possessions 
of the United States, and describe the way in which 
the government of each is administered. 5. What is a 
“mandate”? 6. Has the United States any mandates 
over foreign territory? 7. What are the functions of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives? 
8. How are the committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives appointed? 9. Is there 
any direct contact between the members of a House 
and a Senate Committee dealing with the same mat- 
ters, as Military Affairs, Finance, etc.? 10. In what 
matters does the Senate sit as a judicial court? 11. 
Does the House of Representatives ever act in a 
similar capacity? 12. What is the composition of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations? 13. Is the 
United States represented on the Allied Military 
Control Commission? 14. When was President 
Coolidge’s proposal for another armament confer- 
ence made? 15. What is the relation between the 
Premier and the President of France? 16. Is there 
any official in our Federal system whose duties cor- 
respond to those of the Premier? 17. Tell what you 
know of the founding of the German Republic. 18. 
What other countries adopted the republican form 
of government shortly after the close of the World 
War? 19. What interest has Great Britain in Egypt 
at the present time? 20. What is the governmental 
organization of Japan? 21. When was it formed? 
22. What part have other countries played in the 
development of Japan, and the establishment of her 
present position in the family of nations? 





REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS— 


Suitlengths of these Famous Tweeds can now be ob- 
tained direct from the makers at manufacturer's price. 


THE IDEAL for GOLF and ali SPORTS WEAR 
Price $2.00 per yard, postage paid 
NEWALL, 140 Stornoway, Scotland 
Write for patterns and state shades desired. 








The Complete Poems of 
Henry W. Longfellow 


America’s Most Beloved Poet 


In One Volume 


HE friends that Longfellow has given to us — how 
much they have meant in our lives! 

The village blacksmith with his brawny arms — his 
daughter that sang in the choir. The old clock that 
stood on the stairs and ticked out ‘‘ Never — forever.” 
And the “angel whose name is Priscilla,” whom blunt 
old Captain Miles Standish cherished but whom John 
Alden won. All the characters in those charmingly 
tender stories in verse that have for years made Henry 


Wadsworth Longfellow America’s favorite poet. 


Who of us has not roamed in spirit with Evange- 
line, seeking her lost lover? Who kas not loved the 
little Hiawatha? Who has not dreamed dreams in- 
spired by a long forgotten tale of Boccacio, charmingly 
retold — a legend of the castled Rhine — a romance of 
storied Spain, wherein kings and knights and artists 
of old have come to life again? 


A book to be cherished by every American 


Now, in one fascinating, limp bound vol- 
ume, clearly printed on beautiful Bible paper, 
you can own all the poems that Longfellow ever 
wrote, nearly six hundred of them! Only the 
exquisite fineness of the paper used makes this 
possible. Poems of gladness, poems of sadness, 
poems of wonder and romance, poems of sea 
and land, poems that touch the hearts of 
Americans as the works of no other poet have 
ever been able to do, poems that belong in 
every home library — a lasting contribution to 
the literature of America. 

This beautiful, lightweight volume, of a size 
so convenient for holding in the hand, was 
printed especially for us by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, at the famous Riverside Press. 
Remember, this is not the usual makeshift 
volume containing a few scattered 
poems, but a beautiful example of 
modern bookmaking that contains 
every poem Longfellow ever wrote, in- 
cluding all copyrighted material. 


Examine This Fascinating 
Book FREE 


Let us send you this beautiful volume for a full 
week’s free examination. You need not pay one 
penny unless you are certain that you want to 
keep it. Then only the small price quoted in the 
coupon, ridiculously low for a de luxe edition of 
America’s favorite poet. Don’t delay a single 
day! Simply mail the coupon, now! 

gees emer esa enaemeons eee 
¢ THE PLYMOUTH PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 193 
a 7 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


e Gentlemen: Send me, for one week’s free examina- 

tion, your new one-volume edition of the works © 
¢ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, printed in large, clear 
4 type on Featherweight Bible paper; limp, grained bind-. 
¢ ing, gold title and ou top pages. I will either send you $5.45, 
the full price, in one ak, or return the book at your 
expense. 
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